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A Few Books that All 
Teachers Should Own 


King’s Peerless Geographical 
Work, Methods and Aids in Geog- 
raphy. By Prof. CHAs. F. KING. $81.60, net; 
by mail, $1.76. An invaluable Handbook for 
Teachers, containing hundreds of practical sug- 
gestious. 


Picturesque Geographical Readers. 
Book First—‘‘At Home and School’’; price 50 
cents; by mail, price 58 cents. Book Second— 
“This Continent of Ours’; price, 72 cents; by 
mail. price 83 cents. Book ,Third—**The Land 
We Live In” (Part First); Price, 56 cents; by 
mail, price 64 cents. Book Fourth—“ The Land 
We Live In” (Part Second) ; price, 56 cents; by 
mail, price, 64 cents. 


Blaisdell’s Revised Series, Phyei- 
ology for Little Folks” (old title, ‘* Child’s Book 
of Health es 30 cents, net. ‘Physiology for 
Boys and Girl’s” (old title, “How to Keep 
Well’’); 42 cents. ‘* Young Folks’ Physiology” 
(old title, “Our Bodies ’’); 60 cents This pop- 
ular series has been thoroughly revised by Mrs. 
Mary H. Hunt, the Supt, of Scientific Instruction 
of the Women’s Christian Temperance Union, 
and ;is now confidently presented as the Jatest, 
cheapest, and best. 


The Swedish System of Educa. 
tional Gymnastics. By BARON NILS Posse. 
Revised and enlarged edition. 265 illustrations. 
Price, $1.60, net. This work elucidates the the. 
ory and practice of the LING SysTEm to the best 
advantage. 


Handbook of School Gymnastics of 
the Swedish System. By BARON NILS Possk, 
Cloth. Illustrated. 50 cents, net; by mail, 55 
cents. A condensed manual of educational gym- 
nastics for;schools. 


Methods of Instruction and Organ- 
ization in the German Schools. By JOHN 
T. PRINCE, Mass. State Board of Education. 
$1 00, net; by mail, $1.10. 


Compayre’s Elements of Psychol- 
Translated by Chancellor WM. H. PAYNE, 
Ph.D. Price, $1.00, net; by mail, $1.10, Clear 
comprehensive, complete. 


A Pathfinder in American History. 
A Guide and Help for the Scholar, Teacher, and 
General Reader in the ie of our Country. 
By WILBUR F, GorpDy and W. I. TWITCHELL, 
Copies of Part First sent for examination, post- 
paid, upon receipt of introductory price, 60 cents. 
Part Second in press 


LATEST DEVELOPMENTS IN NATURAL 
SCIENCE. 


Matter, Ether, and Motion. By A. E. 
DOLBEAR, Ph.D. 


Prof. Dolbear, in this compendious book. has done 
a great service to every man or woman of inquiring 
mind. He has put into lucid and terse phrase the 
very latest deductions. as well as the established 
discoveries of science, upon what one may call the 
physical basis of the universe. There is no book 
which presents in the same simple, dignified, and yet 
masterly way, these great problems. 

The reader who buys this book may feel perfectly 
sure of being put into possession ot the very latest 
and most valuable deductions cf modern science 

Price, to Teachers, by mail, $1.40, net. 


FOR LIVE TEACHERS OF TO DAY 


The Spirit of the New Education. 
By Mrs. LouIsA PARSONS HOPKINS, Supervisor 
in Boston Public Scheols. 

In this volume of nearly three hundred pages Mrs. 
Hopkins sets forth the principles which have guided 
her inall her labors in the educational field. Sev- 
eral of the addresse3 are devoted to Manual Train- 
ing, the first one being a succinct history of the de 
velopment of the industrial idea in Massachusetts. 
In pleas for Moral Training in the Schools, Mrs. 
Hopkins has been persistent, and her addresses on 
charaeter building and character as an object of 
school education are forceful presentations of the 


subject. Price to teachers, by mail, $1.20, net. 


Any of the above books will be sent, post-paid, upon receipt of price. 


Complete Catalogues and Spect- 


men Pages of our Educational Publications will be sent upon application. 


LEE and SHEPARD Publishers 10 Milk St. Boston 


The University Publishing Co. 
invites correspondence 
concerning’ 

Maury’s Geographies, 
Davis's Reading Books 
Holmes’s New Readers 
Lippincott’s Readers 
Venable’s New Arithmetics 
Sanford’s Arithmetics 
Clarendon Dictionary 
Gildersleeve's Latin books 
etc. etc. 


Address 


University Publishing Co. 


352 Washington St., Boston. .43-47 East 10th St., New York. 


etc. 


unequaled series. 


History, 200 cards, 544x614 inches, $1.00. 


Helps for Class Teaching. 


I have just purchased the entire stock and plates of Teachers’ Helps hitherto pub- 
lished by A. M. Edwards & Co,, Boston, Mass., and desire to call attention to this 


1. GRADED EXERCISES IN LANGUAGE, by A.M. EDWARDS. Six numbers, each 
51% x 814, 80 pages, with printed subjects and directions upon one side and ruled writing 
paper for the exercises upon the other. 
2. HISTORICAL CARDS, with Topics, Questions. and References, on all important events. 


Per set or per half dozen of any number, 50 cts. 
(a) General 


(60) (c) United States History. Part I,, extending through the 


Revolutionary war, 92 caras, 50 cts ; (d@) Part II., fromthe formation of the Constitution to the present 
time, 108 cards, 50 cts.; or (e) Complete 200 cards. $1.00 


3, OUTLINE AND TOPIC BOOK IN U.S HISTORY, Paper, 8vo, pp. 212. 
Country,” for Home and School. 
5. GEOGRAPHICAL CARDS, with Topics and Questions. 


4. HISTORICAL GAME, 


50 cts. 
100 cards, 2° x 3% inches, 50 cents. 
(a) Part I., Physical Geography and North 


America, 100 cards, 31/4 x 54 inches, 50 cts.; (b) Part IL,, The Rest of the World, 100 cards, 50 cts, ; or (c) 


Complete, 200 cards, $1 00 
6. GEOGRAPHIAL GAME, 


* Our Country,” for Home and School 


100 cards, 214 x 3% inches, 50 cts. 


7, 500 QUESTIONS IN CIVICS. 250 cards, 1% x4 inches, 50 cts. 
8, 500 EVERY DAY BUSINESS PROBLEMS IN ARITHMETIC, 6530 cards, 11% x 314 inches, 50 cts. 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, 


Publisher, 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


PRANG’S 
Standard Colored Papers. 


These Papers are designed for the purpose of carrying out in public schools the elementary features 
of the Prang Course of lustruction in Color. 

The Standards of Color presented are reliable for educational purposes having been adupted after 
long study of the theory, and wide experience in the actual use of color, as well as after conference with 
leading artists and colorists in this country and abroad. 

Each Normal Color is supplemented, on the one side by two tints making a Fe ys approach toward 
the light, and on the other side by two shades approaching the dark, thus producing a scale of five tones 
for each color Each Normal Tint, and Shade has been considered, not merely in itself, but also in its re- 
lations to the monochrone scale of which it is a part, and to the corresponding scales of other Colors. 

These papers are cut in various shapes and sizes, and put up in packages ready for school use. 


SPECIAL SAMPLE PACKAGE, ASSORTED, 10 CENTS. 
For further particulars address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


646 Washington §8t., Boston. 43-47 East Tenth St., N.Y. 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


\ 


High Schools 


and | 


Academies. 


BRADBURY’S ACADEMIC 


GEOMETRY. Part I. (Plane). Zxamination copy for 50 cts. 


| BRADBURY & EMERY’S ACADEMIC ALGEBRA. Zxamination copy mailed for 5V cts, 


These are fresh, new books, prepared with great care by authors well known and whose positions in the important schools with 


which they are 


connected have given them excellent opportunity of knowing the present requirements in the study. They have 


been received with unusual favor, and are very highly commended by prominent educators. Correspondence requested. 


Published by THOMPSON, BROWN, & COMPANY, Boston. 
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The special brain and nerve food from the phosphoid prin- 
YNZ IWS A ciple of the ox-brain, and embryo of wheat. The very best 
Pam tonic for preventing as well as curing mental and nervous 
exhaustion, and diseases of debility. Thousands of the 
world’s bra'n workers maintain their bodily and mental 
vigor by its use. It is a vétal phospAite,— not a laboratory 
phosphate. Pamphlet with full information sent free. 


Are better known and more general. 
ly used than any other cathartic, 
Sugar-coated, purely vegetable, and 
free from mercury or any other inju- 
rious drug, this is the ideal family 
medicine. Though prompt and ener- 
getic in their action, the use of these 


Price only $15.00. Each package has our signature: pills is attended with only the best 
Druggists, or by mail | pgp O» results. Their effect is to strengthen 
($1.00) from 56 W. 25th and regulate the organie functions, 
Tt hed work St., New York. being especially in the 
as apy machine ever made. It is just what you Also, Crosby’s Cold and Catarrh Cure. Price, 50 cents. various derangements of the stom. 
want. It is suitable for all business purposes, ard ach, liver, and bowels. 


for the library. 

It is so simple it requires no instruction, and sel- 
dom gets out of repair, Children can use it. No 
other low-priced Typewriter cau compare with it 
favorably. 


Send for catalogue and sample of work. 


THE TYPEWRITER IMPROVEMENT CO., 


164 P, 0. Square, Boston, Mass. ae 
eow 164 La Salle St,, Chicago, Il. 


Remington Ayer’s Pills 


are recommended by all the leading 
physicians and druggists, as the 

I most prompt and effective remedy 

; STANDARD YPEWRITER for biliousness, nausea, costiveness, 
indigestion, sluggishness of the 
ee UNEQUALED FOR liver, jaundice, drowsiness, pain in 
the side, and sick headache; also, 


and rheumatism. They are taken 
The importance of the Typewriter as a pleasant and most efficient means with exeek hematin Ghlile end the 


of learning a proper constructive use of the English language,—terseness diseases peculiar to the South. For 
and elegance of expression, spelling, capitalization, punctuation, paragraph- travelers, whether by land or sea, 


ing, etc., etc., is now generally recognized by progressive educators. 
° OPTICAL LANTERNS The Remington has long been the Standard Writing-machine of the Ayer Ss i / i y 
NEW Oil, Lime or Electric Light; World. Constructed upon the most correct scientific principles it has been Pasig 5 MLS it 


Single, Doub! Triple. 
Scieutitic Attachments. "Art constantly improved. omitted in the outfit. To preserve 
ew wd their medicinal integrity in all cli- 

J. B. COLT & CO., SEND FOR AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. grity 


16 Beekman St...N.Y. 189 La Saile St., Chicago, Ill WYCKOFF, SEAM ANS & BENEDICT, 397 Broa dway, New York. a von dangg put up in bottles as 


 - 
Manufacturers, and Slide Colorers, 
4 


Catalogues free. , “I have used Ayer’s Pills in my 
ga family for several years, and always 
? HAVE YOU SEEN ? UEEN & CO., Philadelp hia, : <= ZAZA, found them to be a mild and excel. 
| THE PHILOSOPHICAL, Place lent purgative, having a good effect 
ELECTRICAL, and FHT | ontheliver. Itis the best pill used.” 

H A M M 0 N D CHEMICAL Your Orders ge —Frank Spillman, Sulphur, Ky. 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by Druggists Everywhere. 


Every Dose Effective 


MANIFOLDING APPARATUS. Now. 
ATTACHMENT? 


Manifolding is Made Easy. 


AND STEREOPTICONS 


‘olleges, Schools, and Sunday Schools. Our assort- 
ent of Views, illustrating ART, SCIENCE, History, RELI- WANTED, 


RAVEL,isimmense. For Hlome Amusement and Parlor Entertainment, etc., nothing can be } eacher 
No argument found as instructive or amusing. Church Ene ” r In a large New England city, & Training Tea 
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) Foot Power these branches well, $400 and home will be paid, 
Bares’ hraenicers, GOLD MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878 and 1889. Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
Lathes for wood and N. E. Bureau of Education, 


metal work, Scro THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 8 Somerset St. Boston. 
JOSEPH 4, LLOTT'S 303, 204, F., 351, FOR SALE, 
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oe } nit: In a desirable location, in one of the Southern States, 
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Day’s Science of Education, . , 72) Payne’s School Supervision, « 1,09] 10 city in one of the Atlantic Beate, 
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UNQU ALIFIED Question Teacher’s New Examiner, Putnam’s Elementary Psychology, . . . located. and pte full operation. 
Hallmann’s Kindergarten Culture, . . 60|Sheldon’s Lessons on Objects, + «  « 1,20] Value of the property and good will, $15,000; eulars 
USEFUL T0 ALL — on Education (Kindergarten, ete.) 1.00| Shoup’s History and Science of Education, 1.00 sind N. E. Bureau of Education, 
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RS 85 Graded Didactics, Vol. . , 60 Musical, far sounding, and highly satis 
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ent and inexpensive. set, « 1.25) White’s (KE. E.) Elements of Pedagogy. WEST TROY, Y. | 1826. 
THE EXPRESS DUPLICATOR is that instrument, re- ce of Education, * © «© 1.00) Watt’s on the Mind (Edi F Description prices on application. 
produces a large number of exact copiesfromanyand| Aft of Teaching, . . . . . 1,00 Stor Churches 


every writing, drawing, music, etc.; much different, 
quicker, and better than other processes. Sample 
outfits 6x9 -75; 9x13 6.00 net. complete. Free 
specimen and information of C, BENSINGER & CO., 
515 Dey St., New York City. Factory 5 Dey St. 
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PIRRY-WOO'S SONG. 


BY CORA STUART WHEELER, 
Gay Pirry-woo, in his waistcoat red, 
Swings on a willow branch over the pool ; 
Little Pe-whit, with cunning round head,’ 
Preens her feathers all gray and cool. 


** Pirry-wirrooh, wir-ooh!’’ sings one, 
‘* Sweet, sweet, how the breeze flies thro’ ; 
See how the willow leaves dance in the sun.’’ 
Dear,”’ cries gray-gown, ‘‘ that’s Pirry-woo! ”’ 


Redcoat dips in the pool his beak ; 
Pirry-wirrooh, wir-ooh, wir-ooh!’’ 
Ho, what a curious way to speak ; 
Bat Pe-whit answered, for down she flew. 


Two little bills in the water dip ; 
Wonderfal trills between each sip, — 
** Pirry-wir-ooh,’’ 
** Pe-whit, pe-whit! ’’ 
Such a duet as they drick and flit, 
Pirry-wir-ooh, 
I woo, I woo!”’ 
** What if youdo? What if you do? 
Pe-whit, 
Not a bit!”’ 
High up there, on her dancing bough, 
Little gray-gown’s flattering now ; 
“Pe-whit! Not a bit of a nest together ; 
Bat, dear Pirry-woo, in every weather 
A sister I’ll be to you, 
Pe-whit!” 


TO PRESIDENT HARRISON, 

’Tis not your heart, sad Chief, alone that weeps; 

A people’s pulse now throbs with yours as one, 
Swift o’er your striken hearth their vision sweeps, 
Around her casket sorrowing vigil keeps; 

The life that twined a country’s love is done! 
Section, nor State, nor variance here we know ; 

One thought the clash of party strife suspends, 
For she beloved of all our land is low; 
The war of ballote yields to common woe, 

The nation in envobled union blends. 

— Henry O'MEARA, in Boston Jowrnal. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


County Supt. Joun M. Boyer, Decatur, Jil.: The 
teacher who neglects drills and frequent reviews fails. 


Pawtucket (R. I.) Times: A wise and energetic super- 
intendent of public schools is a factor of incalealable value 
in the life of a city. 


Supt. Guy P. Benton, Fort Scott, Kans.: The pupil 
forms his ideal of government from that enforced in the 
school and the home. 


Stare Supr. D. J. Wauwer, Jr., Pennsylvania: 
The fact is that, in general, good teachers cannot make a 
living in our schools. 


George Howtanp: Experience shows us that few 
teachers are accomplished in English grammar who have 
not enjoyed some critical study of Latin. 


Presipent J. E. Coox, Board of Education, Cleve- 
land, O.: To the broadly educated man of moderate 
means may we with greatest safety look for guidance. 


Supt. E. P. Seaver, Boston: Used with reason and 
moderation, written examinations are stimulating and 
helpful,—nay, even necessary to fix the best results of 
teaching. 

Surr. W. B. Powext, Washington, D. C.: Children 
cannot be employed too much in early school life in get- 


ting knowledge at first hand, if they are properly guided 
in the use and application of the facts discovered. 


Herxsert Deminea, Cornish, (N. H.) School Board : 
There is no class who make more earnest efforts to know 
and do their duty, and achieve success, than our school 
teachers, and no class is less appreciated and assisted. 


M. Bascock, Deputy Superintendent of Schools, San 
Francisco: No class is larger than its teacher, no school 
larger than its principal, no department larger than its 
superintendent, and no university or college larger than 
its president. 


State Supr. L. E. Wourer, Jefferson, Missouri: 
Laissez faire is indeed paramount when the giant hand 
of the state takes millions from the people’s pockets for 
school buildings, but refuses to give a single direction as 
to the character of the buildings to be erected; when this 
same strong hand takes other millions for the payment of 
teachers, but refuses to provide an eflicient system for 
training and licensing them ; refuses to give us efficient 
school territorial organization, articulation, county super- 
vision, a rational course of study. 


SOME STRAY NOTES ON TENNYSON. 


BY EDWIN R. CHAMPLIN. 


Tennyson has been imitated and echoed quite as much 
as Byron ever was, and with greater justification. None 
of the mass of poetasters and empty rhymers who have 
imitated him need to be named,—the tribe is too numer- 
ous and insignificant. But here and there are versemen 
whose verses have had original qualities entitling them to 
notice, who were distinct followers of the laureate. 

Thomas Bailey Aldrich may be called, perhaps, Tenny- 
son’s most distinguished living disciple. He has shown 
his great admiration for Tennyson by printing some thirty 
lines at one time, within a year or so, in which he gives 
his favorite the third place in the rank of British poets, 
Shakespeare and Milton coming first, and Wordsworth, 
who was quite Milton’s equal, being ignored. One who 
reads Aldrich’s verse steadily (though it is not apparent 
in the lines mentioned) must get a positive flavor of 
Tennyson. Aldrich’s art is fine, and one who studies it 
perceives how closely he has followed Tennyson. 

Byron Forceythe Willson, the lamented New York state 
poet, who seemed destined to have a notable career, was 
an ardent Tennysonian. He maintained a distinct orig- 
inality of thought and measure, but here and there a 
phrase or cadence in his writing reveals Teunyson’s influ- 
ence. Tennyson says, in the 22d division of “ Maud ”: 


“I said to the rose, The brief night goes.”’ 

Willson says, in the last poem in “ The Old Sergeant, 
and Other Poems ”’: 

‘* T aaid to the rose, Thy palace close.’’ 

John W. Chadwick, a Unitarian minister, whose most 
acceptable literary service has been the writing of the 
hymn which begins,— 

** Tt singeth low in every heart, 
We hear it each and all,’’— 
shows Tennysonian influence in a line of that hymn 
which reads,— 
“ They throng the silence of the breast’ ; 
to which Tennyson comes 80 near as, 
** They haunt the silence of the breast,” 


in one of his longer poems, produced, probably, before 
Mr. Chadwick began to write. 

Tennyson himself, who was a great absorber, like 
Emerson, drew from Homer some of the elements of his 
great style, and was not uninfluenced, I should say, by 
Poe. In some of his later work, indeed, there has been 
an occasional resemblance in matter, if not manner, to 


Walt Whitman. 


The possibilities of casual quotation are suggested by 
@ recent experience. How often it occurs that a much- 
quoted line, for the form of which one depended on an- 
other, is found to have been quite equaled, if not excelled, 
by the form in which it is quoted. The first form in 
which I ever heard Shakespeare’s line,— 


** They come not single spies, but in battalions,” 
was quoted by Horace Greeley in a printed letter. Mr. 
Greeley was writing of his troubles, and said, 

‘* They come not single file, but in battalions,”’ 
which, after I had seen the original and found it was dif- 
ferent, seemed to me quite as appropriate an expression 
as the other. I am led to this allusion by observing what 


seems to me an improvement,—evidently made uncon- 
sciously,—of Tennyson’s lines,— 


** Most can raise the flowers now, 
For all have got the seed,””— 
by the New York Tribune, which, in a review of Tenny- 
son’s work, quotes in this way : 


** All can have the flower now, 
For all have got the seed.’’ 


EDUCATIONAL HOBBIES. 


BY SUPT. JOHN SWETT, SAN FRANCISCO. 


I have had occasion, in recently hunting up statistics, 
to run through the reports of city superintendents for the 
last thirty-six years. These have brought to mind my 
own recollections of the drift of educational method dur- 
ing that period. I am struck with the steady succession 
of educational hobbies that have appeared and disap- 
peared during that time. As the education lesson to be 
drawn from the history of these successive “ fads” is not 
without some practical value, I make a brief résumé of 
“hobbies” some of which were good enough when not 
carried to extremes, while others were the wild vagaries 
of new-fledged educational reformers. 

Up to 1860, arithmetic, mental and written, was the 
leading study to which was devoted fully half of the 
school time. The whole of the text-book including cube 
root, arithmetical and geometrical progression, stocks, ex- 
change, compound proportion, and mensuration, all was 
crammed into the pupils. 

“‘ Self reporting” in deportment was a fad from 1859 
to 1862. It was finally killed off by the protest of a few 
teachers who claimed that it trained children in a system 
of “ white lies.” Map drawing was run to extremes 
from 1860 to 1870. Official written examinations for 
determining promotions began to rage in 1862 and con- 
tinued for twenty-five years. This fad prevailed all over 
the United States. In its results it was one of the most 
pernicious of all hobbies. 

In 1860 a member of the board blossomed out as an 
educational reformer. He discovered that teachers could 
not be trusted to keep an impartial recitation record of 
pupils. In those days class teachers were required to 
mark every recitation. Accordingly the board ordered 
20,000 large recitation cards, one of which was given to 
each pupil, who filled in his own credits at his desk as a 
check upon the teacher. This director’s own boy was in 
my class, and he marked himself higher than I did. The 
official wrath of the board fell on my devoted head, and 
I came within one vote of being removed as “ incompe- 
tent.” This reform soon died a natural death. Leaving 
out the director’s son, the pupils refused or neglected to 
keep their own records. 

Phonography was made compulsory in the highest 
grammar grades from 1872 to 1874. A director wished 
to make a place for his friend at $2,400 a year. When 
the director went out of office, the teacher of phonography 
went with him. Geometry was introduced into the 5th 
and 6th grammar grades in 1869 and faded away three 


years afterward. 
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duced into certain schools called “ Cosmopolitan Schools.” 
In a few years there was a small army of “ special teach- 
ers” of those languages who cost the department about 
$50,000 a year. An attempt was made by the board to 
abolish French and German. The state legislature com- 
promised the struggle by providing for the establishment 
of three schools in which the modern language should be 
taught. 

At one time vocal music was the favorite fad. One 
music teacher after another was elected until there were 
seven special teachers. Suddenly a new board ina spasm 
of economy swept them all out together and left the 
teachers to manage their own music. 

In drawing, first one teacher was employed, then one 
more was added ; next a third was appointed ; a fourth,— 
and then they were all dismissed and the teachers man- 
aged their own drawing. A special teacher of penman- 
ship was at one time employed but a reform board cat off 
his head, and thereafter teachers have been left to man- 
age their own writing. 

From 1853 to 1863 it was the delight of successive 
boards of education to re-examine all teachers at the end 
of each year in order to ascertain their “ fitness to teach 
a common school one year.” Certificates were valid for 
only one year, and the renewal of a certificate was eome- 
thing unknown in those good old times. I have hunted 
up my first certificate in this city and herewith submit 
the form as a historical relic of antiquity. 


CERTIFICATE. 


We the undersigned, the Committee appointed for the examina- 
tion of Candidates for Teachers of the Free Common Schools of 
this City, do certify that we have personally examined Mr. J. 
Swett, and are satisfied that he is of good moral character and of 
sufficient learning and ability and has a competent aptness and fit- 
ness for Teaching. We therefore grant to him this our Certificate 
of Approval, which shall continue in force one year, unless sooner 
revoked by the Board of Education. ; 

San Francisco, Nov. 1st, 1853. 

CHaAs. O. WEsT, 


Henry J. WELLS, 
W. H. O. Grapy. 

All the pioneer teachers were examined at theend of 
every year to discover how much they had forgotten, and 
to ascertain if thy were still “ fit to teach a common school 
for the term of one year.’’ Among the school principals 
for many successive years were James Denman, Ellis W. 
Holmes, Thomas S. Myrick, Joseph C. Morrill, and the 
writer of this report. 

I call to mind one particular examination in 1855. It 
was held in the mayor’s office. 

The mayor was a good New Englander from the city 
where witches instead of teachers were once gibbeted. 
He was ex-officio president of the board -of education. 
The superintendent was a Vermont Yankee. We were 
ranged around the office in a row like good boys and 
girls, and questioned once around in arithmetic, once 
around in grammar, once aroundin spelling. He “ stuck ” 
the best mathematician in the line by asking that unfor- 
tunate pedagogue to “ explain the reason of inverting the 
diviscr in division of fractions.” But we all passed and 
triumphantly marched out with our certificates. 

I remember another famous examination in about 1860. 
A cranky dentist on the board determined to draw out 
our eye teeth. That was a red-letter day. 

The geography questions, a fair sample of the others, 
ran as follows : 

1. Name all the rivers of the globe. 

2. Name all the bays, gulfs, seas, lakes, and other 
bodies of water on the globe. 

3. Name all the cities in the world. 

4. Name all the countries in the world. 

5. Bound all the states in the United States. 

We were allowed only one hour for answering these 
very short questions. At the end of that time, some 
were still at work on the first question, some on the 
second question, a few on the third, one on the fourth, 


Committee, 


and one on the fifth. When the report was made we all 


stood exactly alike, 60 per cent. 


Years afterwards, I hunted up those papers from the 


musty records as a matter of curiosity. 


Up to 1863 the “ old teachers” were badgered by the 
examinations of the “ butcher, the baker, the candlestick 
maker” who happened to be new members of the board 


of education.— From the forthcoming Report. 


In 1867 the study of French and German was intro- 


THE OLD BRICK ACADEMY.* 
BY A. RAND, 
Author of “ Down East Master’s First School,” * School and Camp 
Series,”’ etc. 


THE ACADEMY TO BE OPENED. — (IL) 


‘‘ Yes,” said Miles Baker, as he left the academy, “ we must 
have a school in the fall. Ab, there is the Jedge coming down the 
street! Me and the Jedge will fix it, I will speak to him about it 
now.”’ 

Judge Alton was not only willing, but commended the educa- 
tional fervor of Miles Baker, and the compliment delighted Miles. 
But what was the motive of the grocer in all this delightful activ- 
ity ? Was it a sincere interest in the fuller education of the youth 
of the village? The grocer’s supreme, secret motive was this, 
‘* Amanday must be the ’sistant.’’ 

This was his hidden purpose. This was the joy on which his 
soul was feeding, the prospect of seeing his daughter, the late 
boarding school graduate, in the assistant’s chair in that little back 
recitation-room. That a Baker might be one of the teachers at 
the academy, the grocer was unexpectedly anxious that there should 
be a ‘fall term.’”? When Titus Potwin was approached on the 
subject of a school he wae decidedly interested. 

‘© Yes,” he said to Judge Alton, ‘I should like to see the old 
building opened.”’ 

“ De-light-ed!’ exclaimed the Judge. He went away saying, 
‘‘ The plan of putting those two men on the board, Miles and 
Titus, works admirably. How much good a little strategy may ef- 
fect ! Our minister has a long head.’’ 

Now Titus Potwin as well ag Miles Baker had a secret purpose. 
Titus hoped to be the principal. The two men did not openly 
pame to one another their choice of principal and assistant, each 
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waiting for the other to guess their respective choices and thinking 
a hint would be sufficient, 
“* Would it not be well, Miles,”’ asked Titus, ‘‘ to have for princ?- 
pal one who has taught here, say, one known to the village?” 
**Oh, yea; oh, yes;’’ said Miles, who supposed that Titus merely 
meant somebody who might have taught in the village at any time 
in the past, and not necessarily a teacher at that moment a resident 
in the village. 
It would be much better to have one the people know, Titus.” 
* Need not teach languages, you know, Miles.’ 
‘Not at all, not at all! Let the ’sistant have the languages,’’ 
replied Miles delighted to think this honor might fall to Amanda 
whom he regarded as “‘ chock fall ’’ of knowledge on these points, 
‘* Let the principal take the solid branches, Titus.’’ 
** That is my idea exactly, Miles, You understand. Some fun 
in talking to a man who catches at your meaning.” 
‘I always mean to, Titas—ahem |!’ Miles was gratified with 
this compliment to his superior insight. 
** Why, yes,”’ resumed Miles, “I have an idea a woman handy 
with her tongue could rattle them outlandish words off ten times 
faster than a man,’’ 
“* That’s it, Miles, and between you and me, I can’t comprehend 
how a man full-grown, you know, fall sizs, an American, too, can 
take any interest in foreign tongues.” 
“You are right there, Titus,”’ said Miles who fancied he was an 
intense patriot. Miles felt that he must now give a hint about the 
assistantship. Titus bad expressed his opinion about the principal 
and the two trustees agreed fully, —or thought they did. The 
now his turn. 
us havi n i 

Pda wa be en 4 word for his man, Miles must say some- 

“Then-n~n, Titus ! about the *sistant, don’t you think it had 
better be—well, of the two, one older or one younger, ahem— 
a say ?”’ 

ow there were two ladies in the village w 
or Miss arrison. 

__ Certainly, Miles |”” replied Titus, who supposed that the grocer 

* Copyrighted, 


meant Mies Harrison. ‘' You get at the situation at once, Of 
course we must take the youngest teacher.”’ 

‘*T think so too, Titus, and’’— 

‘‘ Fa—ther !’’ shrieked a feminine voice from the rear of the 
store. 

“Tay, Miles! You want me to order any horse-feed ?"’ piped 
a nasal voice from the front of the store. 

Amanda Baker had called from one quarter, and Levi Green, 
the stage driver picking up orders, summoned the grocer from 
another quarter. 

‘*Comin’ !’’ shouted Miles trying to face two ways at the same 
time. “Titus, I will see you agin. Glad we have an understand. 
in’ ’bout this matter.’’ 

The two men supposed that they had made a good beginning in 
carrying out their plans. 

‘Miles will go for me. He kcows what I want,”’ reasoned 
Titus. 

‘* Titus will go for a young teacher like Amandy. 
what I want,’”’ concluded Miles. 

Miles intended to see Titus again, who was anxious to be seen, 
but somehow there was a miscarriage of all plans for an interview. 
** Tt will be all right at the trustees’ meeting. Miles will go for my 
man,’’ thought Titus, meaning to be that man. 

‘* We trustees will fix up things. Titus will push for a younger 
*sistant,’’ thought Miles, meaning that his daughter should be that 
younger assistant. 

When the trustees did meet and Mr. Partridge proposed that a 
Bowdoin graduate should be invited to take the school, Miles, anxious 
to nominate, said at once, ‘‘ You mean Endicott ? He has taught 
here and the people knowhim. I had thought of him.’’ 

‘* What are you raving about,’’ thought the disgusted, astonished 
It wae too late. Paul Endicott was declared to be the trustees’ 
choice for principal before Titus could recover from his surprise. 

** You fool !’’ thought Titus, glaring at the stupid grocer. 

‘*T don’t think the principal need teach the languages,’’ Miles was 
saying and looking toward Titus for help in the diseussion now 
opening about an assistant. ‘‘ I think we have got wimmin who 
could take all the languages you might heap on ’em, and I say give 
the younger teachers the chance, Titus.”’ 

Titus felt like roaring, “ Teach the old school yourself, block- 
head !’’ He controlled himself. He knew it was not wise to man- 
ifest his chagrin, but so much more politic rather to put iuto prac- 
tice that lacteal sentiment, ‘‘ Don’t cry over spilt milk !’ “ Y-y- 
yes,’’ said Titus. ‘“ Miss Harrison, say!’’ ‘* Yes, yes, yes !’’ ex- 
claimed several trustees. Miles was now the disgusted one, and he 
could not control his disappointment. The deep red blushes suf- 
fused his cheeks, coptrasting strongly with his black hair and black 
eyes, swollen with astonishment. 

He stammered, ‘‘ A~a-man-a-a-!’’ He did succeed in holding 
back the last syllable of the name of his idol, 

‘* A—a man for assistant ?”’ said Judge Alton. ‘‘I believe you 
said, Miles, you thought women could teach languages.’’ 

“T don’t know what man would want to take the assistant’s berth,”’ 
snarled Titas, enraged to think his superior abilities had not been 
recognized, and mad also because one Paul Endicott had been 
nominated as principal. He did not like Paul. 

**Oh we had better give the position to a woman, to Miss Har- 
rison,’’ said Mr. Partridge,’’ and the fact is, gentlemen, we don’t 
know as Endicott or Miss Harrison would take the position we offer. 
We can pledge no salary, and as a male assistant would cost more 
than a female, we had better not suggest a man to Endicott.’’ 
Miles was silent. With down-cast eyes he watched the floor. 
He was measaring the size of several knot holes and wondering 
which one woald most easily let him down out of sight. He was 
not generally embarrassed at so early a stage in the fight for a 
prize, but Amanda to him was the brightest star in all the sky. 
He was very sensitive to any failure to appreciate the luster of her 
goodness or her greatness. He could say nothing at the present 
time. He was deeply disappointed to think Titus had failed him, 
and the disappointment of Titus was as painful. It was apparently 
a meeting at which there was no opposition to anything done, but 
two of the board went away in disgust with one another. Though 
the remaining members scented a difficulty nobody could say where 
its hole was. 

An invitation from the trustees went to Paul Endicott to take 
the academy for an autumn school. To their invitation they added 
the opinion that on account of his great success in the management 
of a district school when teaching in town, he would be likely to 
attract a large attendance, and the remuneration would be satisfac- 
tory,—probably. Judge Alton wrote the invitation, and Paul En- 
dicott, once a student at Bowdoin College, accepted it. The prin- 
cipal-elect, one rainy September night, arrived at the village in the 
care of Levi Green, stage driver. He bade his fellow passengers 
good evening, including a young lady with handsome black eyes, 
and then sought his boarding house. 

‘“Why, Mr. Rendercut exclaimed his landlady, Samantha 

Hanscom, when she received him. ‘‘Sakes alive! This you? 
Come in all this rain? Simon went up to the tavern with his barn 
lantern to met you, and he missed you. If I aint dreadful glad to 
see ye |”? 
The old lady’s brown eyes incessantly twinkled, and as she 
sought his comforts her short, stout body revolved from point to 
point as fast as her sixty years permitted her. Simon came in, & 
light in his hand and a brighter one of weloome in his face. ‘‘ Glad 
to see ye |’’ said Simon, the faithful husband of Samantha. “Glad 
to see ye!” Repeating his welcome, the old man wrung the hand 
of the schoolmaster, wet with the rain. as if it were a piece of 
flannel on washing-day that he was manipulating for his wife. 

Rendercut,’’ said Samantha, “ ’ 

» Rendeveut, tha, “I prophesy you are goin’ to 
have good-sized school. Don’t know, of course, but I hear of lots 
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who are goin’. There’s my sister’s Nabby Jane, she'll ’tend 
She’ll board with me. I don’t know, but my mind has been a workin’ 

on the pint and I think Nabby’shas. I feel she’s a kind of a 
Jonah who has been runnin’ away from duty. Her mother died, a 

lovely woman, and Nabby thinks her mother killed herself a wait- 

in’ on Nabby’s grandmother (she was a Scriggins same as me, and 

is my sister and is not very well). Nabby heard of the ’oademy 

and wanted to ’tend. I wrote to sister I had my doubts "bout it, 

but she sez as how she could git her washin’ and ironin’ done and 

spare Nabby. ‘Anyway,’ she writes to me, ‘ Nabby Jane is oneasy’ 
and I think it is the best way all round. She wonldn’t be con- 

tented here, now that her mind is sot on it’ (for she is stiff and sot 
as the hills, that’s my mind, Mr. Rendercut). But I don’t want to 
prejadice you agin Nabby Jane. Yon know an easy way of git- 

tin’ round the corners of people.’’ 

**Oh, blese you !’’ silently said the schoolmaster, already uneasy 
before the uncertainties of school-life. 

Subsequently, Simon when alone with Samantha, intimated that 
she ought not to have exposed Nabby’s weak poiat. Samantha, 
though, had made up her mind to tell the schoolmaster of any snags 
in his way and she was resolved to point out the anag, Nabby Jane. 
Simon said to Panl, “ Nabby is lively and real good company and 
spry.”” 

“* Yes, she can be lively as a crickit, an’ handsome, if I do say it. 
Bat I'll show her to ye in the mornin’, Oh, there’s a good deal 
about Nabby Jane,’’ added Samantha, 

Paul was wondering what kind of willfal, stubborn, but animated 
and attractive creature, he would be called upon to teach, when 
the door opened and in walked the young lady of the stage coach, 
the owner of the handsome black eyes. 

‘* This ia Nabby Jane !'’ said Samantha, 


TWO YEARS OF UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 


BY IDA M. GARDNER. 


University Extension was first brought prominently 
before the American public in the winter of 1890-91, 
largely through the endeavors of Provost Pepper, of the 
University of Pennsylvania. A local society had been 
formed in June of 1890, and on Dec. 23, 1890, The 
American Society for the Extension of University Teach 
ing was organized, with Dr. Edmund J. James, of the 
Wharton School of Finance and Economy, as president. 
Before the close of the season twenty-three centers had 
been formed and forty courses of lectures had been de- 
livered. One of the most powerful influences in aid of 
the movement came from Mr. R. G. Moulton, the great 
English leader in university extension, who lectured in 
many leading cities, and himself gave several extension 
courses. 

During the summer efforts were put forth to strengthen 
and improve the organization of the work. With the 
opening of the fall fresh centers around Philadelphia and 
in more distant parts of the state were formed, and this 
work of organizing continued unabated throughout the 
year. The subjoined map will give a rough idea of the 


growth of the local movement. 


With the progress of the work the circuit idea has 
been adopted, and proves to be a very valuable feature of 
extension organization. This extension circuit is a new 
feature of university extension in America, and has 
been adopted by the American society as a means of 
bringing the benefits of university extension within the 
reach of towns which otherwise might be debarred. The 
usual expense of a course of lectures includes the lectur- 
er’s fees, his traveling expenses to and from the centers, 
the cost of the hall, printing of tickets, advertising, ote. 
Where the number of people desiring university extension 
is small, it is sometimes impossible to meet so large an 
expenditure. Very few of the lecturers, too, are willing 
to be absent from their university duties long enough to 
take long railway journeys to and from the center for the 
price which they receive for a single course of lectures. 

The plan of the circuit is this: Six towns, which are 


courses to make it possible for him to undertake the 
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closely connected {by frail,”agree to employ the same 
lectarer. They also agree to hold their lectures on the 
successive evenings of the week. The lecturer then re- 
mains within the circuit for six consecutive weeks, going 
from town to town each day, thus largely reducing the 
amount to be paid by each town for his traveling ex- 
penses, and receiving a sufficient remuneration for his 


work. The circuit is illustrated on the map by circles, 
showing how towns that choose to avail themselves of the 
natural advantages and railroad facilities of their location 
can very materially lessen their individual expenses. 
While the local work has thus enlarged, there has been 
steady increase in the work outside the state.~ Ap 
added impulse was given by the National Conference on 
University Extension, held in Philadelphia during the 
Christmas holidays. The work is now organized in 
twenty-five states and in Canada. Thirty-eight universi- 
ties and colleges are offering university extension courses. 
New York is preparing a large corps of lecturers for the 
next season. Chicago University, at its opening in 
October, made this a special department, and has secured 
Mr. R. G. Moulton, of Cambridge, to foster and superin- 
tend the movement. Ohio and West Virginia have formed 
a State Society of University Extension, and propose to 
carry on the work systematically throughout the state. 

The greatest difficulty which the supporters of uni- 
versity extension have to meet is the lack of men ready 
to enter the field as lecturers ; but measures have already 
been devised for meeting this difficulty, and the seminary 
for training lecturers is now established. A new career, 
and the means of preparing for it, are thus opened to the 
graduates from our universities. 


THE HEAVENS IN NOVEMBER. 
[Adapted to mean, or clock time, and the latitude of Boston.) 
BY BERLIN H. WRIGHT. 


Total Lunar Eclipse. 


The moon will be totally eclipsed Nov. 4. This eclipse 
will be partially visible in the northwestern portion of the 
United States. The moon will set with the eclipse upon 
it, but before the beginning or the total phase in northern 
California, Oregon, and Washington. Begioning at 5h. 
55m., morning, at San Francisco and at 5 51 at Seattle. 

The Planets 

Mercury may be seen in northern latitudes on or about 
the 20th, as an evening star just after the close of twi- 
light. He sets as follows : 

Nov. 18, 6h. 31m. evening, 1h. 56m. after sunset. 
20,6 34 2 O 
22,6 36 2 4 
Look 25° below the Milkmaid’s Dipper and about 5° 
south of the sunset point. 

Venus has moved forward at a rapid pace, and will 
enter the constellation Virgo on the first of the month and 
pass eastward entirely through it during the month, being 
only 4° north of the brilliant star Alpha Virginis (Spica) 
on the 18th Venus rises Nov. 11 at 3h. 6m. in the morn- 
ing Nov. 21, 2h. 55m. 

Mars still holds the attentioa of scientists. Recent 
discoveries by Prof. Pickering at Arequipa, So. America, 
branch observatory of Harvard College, have added 
much to our knowledge of the red planet. He is still 
moving eastward past the stare, and about the middle of 
the month will be 10° south of the 4 of Aquarius, and 
34° north of the moon on the 27th. He passes the 
wneridian and sets as follows: November 11, 6b. 

N 50m. evening, Oh. 5m. 
morning; Nov. 21, 
6h, 23m. eve. 11h 
55m. evening. 

Jupiter is about 
two signs east of Mars, 
and passes the merid- 
ian as follows: Nov. 
11, 9h. 36m. evening; 
Nov. 21, 8h. 53m. 


“ “ 


will be an occultation. Prof. Pickering announces that 
the newly discovered satellite now known as Sat. 1, is 
egg-shaped and revolves end over end, and that all of 
them are more or less belted, like Jupiter. 

Saturn, Venus, and Spica Virginis will form a brilliant 
trio in the morning skies during the latter part of the | 
month, Saturn being just west of the star. He rises as fol- 
lows: Nov. 11, 3h. 17m., morning; Nov. 21, 2h. 43m. 
morning. He will be occulted by the moon on the 15th. 


STAR TABLE. 


RISING OR SETTING OF EIGHTEEN OF THE BRIGHTEST STARS 
FOR NOV. 20. 


Corrected for Latitude of Boston. 


h. m, 

@ (A'pha) Andromeda, Alpheratz, in moridian 8 1 Even 
© (Omicron) Ceti, Mira, variable, 10 12 
B (Beta) Persci, Algol the Won- 

derful, variable, 11 8 
(Eta) Tauri, Pleiades or 7 stare, 11 39 
a (Alphs) Tauri, Aldebaran, rises 4 5 ma 
a( “ ) Aarigae, Capella, io meridian 1 10 Morn 
8 (Beta) Orionis, Rigel, rises 7 38 Even. 
a (Alpha) ‘*  Betelguese 7 
a@( ) Canis Marjoris, Sirins 9 42 
a( ) Minoris, Procyon * 
a( “ ) Leonie, Regulus, 11 18 
a( “ ) Virginis, Spica, " 3 59 Morn. 
a( “ ) Bodtis Arcturus, 2 56 
a@( “ ) Seorpii, Antares, invisible 
a( “ ) Lyrae, Vega, rises 11 49 Even 
a@( ) Agqnilae, Altair, 
a( “ ) Cygni, Deneb, si 3 12 Morn 
B (Beta) Pisces Australis, Formalhant, in mer. 6 59 Even. 


NotE.—The heavens have b:én apparently moved 
by the earth’s easting, and those stars and constellations that 
were on the eastern horizon at 9 p. m. at any given date last month 
are a whole sign, or 30°, higher up on the same date of this month. 
Thus the Hare, Orion, and Gemini are well up Nov. 20, and Canis 
Major and Sirius, Canis Minor and Procyon and Cancer are just 
rising Nov. 20 at 9 p. m. 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


ELEMENTARY WORK IN ARITHMETIC. 


BY ROBERT ALLYN, 
Pi esident State Normal University, Carbondale, Il). 


Elementary work is most important, simplest, and 
consists chiefly in repetitions of the names of numbers or 
sums of units till all the operations are as easily, as nat- 
urally, and as instantaneously performed as breathing 
or drinking. These processes are the increasing of the 
sums of numbers by ones, twos, threes, and so on, and 
the diminishing of the sums in the same manner, and 
also by irregular numbers, according to the four funda- 
mental rules, addition, subtraction, multiplication, and 
division. This is all of arithmetic really needed by the 
scholars in our public schools or by persons in the com- 
mon avocations of life. All above or beyond this prop- 
erly belongs to the applications of arithmetic and should 
be relegated to the higher and scientific and business 
schools. 

The work here named and properly called elementary 
can be done in six months of interested and vigorous 
study, by children not above ten years of age. We now 
waste in our arithmetic work fully four years of the most 
valuable time of our pupils by our pedagogic stupidity, and 
only succeed in making dunces who hate mathematics and 
contract a distaste if not a disgust for all other school duty. 
In elementary work in arithmetic we need not demand 
reasoning, but must depend on the child’s faith. By all 
means base much more of our instructions on this faith 
which the child has and should have in his teachers, and 
very much more on our faith in him and his native abili- 
ties. Confidence, said a wise man, is a plant of slow 
growth. It is however a native plant and nothing better 
repays culture. When children draw near to maturity, 
if they want to puzzle themselves with the reasoning 
about things, which is profitable in its way, tell them all 
the ‘whys,’ and “ wherefores,”’ and “ therefores,”’ and 
deluge them with multitudes of words to their hearts con- 
tent. Use the signs and symbols, plus, minus, equality, 
multiplication, divisior, and by every ingenious contriv- 
ance cultivate habits, Aadits, HABITS, of accuracy, rapid- 
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its, and neatness, both in mental and manual activity, and 
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HARVARD LECTURES ON TEACHING. 
[Reported for the JoURNAL.] 


ELEMENTARY GEOLOGY.—(II.) 
BY PROF. N. 8. SHALER, 


In academic education geology has a peculiar value. 
It is profoundly educating and enlarging. Its concep- 
tions reénforee and strengthen very many of the cognate 
aciences. This is due very largely to its curious call 
upon the constant use of the constructive imagination. 

In geology as in all natural sciences in an academic 
course, we must begin by an exhibition of facts. Infor- 
mation must be the basis upon which to build. It must 
be made interesting, if it would be appropriated so that 
good use can be made of it. The Harvard scheme in 
geology begins with a lecture course reéaforced by reci- 
tations and conferences. In this I teach the easily ap- 
propriated large questions of geology. The simplest 
facts as to the materials of the earth, the presence of cer- 
tain quantities comes first, and then their organization 
into more important substances. The origin and appli- 
cation of energy must come very early. It is the real 
starting point and is the main subject throughout the 
course. The phenomena of the soil comes forward at the 
very beginning. It is everywhere present and evident. 
Bring all processes back to their relation to the soil. 
Then take the forms of energy coming from the sun, the 
atmosphere and rain, and the simpler energy from within 
the earth, colaborating this with the solar energy. There 
is a constant effort to bring everything into a connected 
series of natural objects. The course closes with some 
conception of organic forms, as a very important and 
very complicated mode of the application of energy. IJn- 
cidentally the idea is developed of cumulative energy 
running through long ages. Dana's Manual is used, not 
as a text-book but as a convenient cyclopedia of fact, re- 
lieving the instructor of much descriptive work. Parallel 
with this rans a course of laboratory work, following the 
same general scheme and giving a little opportunity for 
investigation. 

In the next stage of work the accent is laid upon crit- 
icism. Lyell’s Principles furnishes the material and the 
student sees wherein the succeeding geologic theories fail 
and where they succeed. It gives a sketch of the science 
in relation to time and to human peoples. In a thesis 
the results of other men’s work are put together and dis- 
cussed, and a little field work prepares for further study. 
Beyond this the teacher becomes little more than a critic 
who guides and counsels. Each man does his own work 
in his own field. 

The field is the place in which to teach geology. 
There alone it exercise the faculties of perception in the 
presence of visible conditions, facts in terms of space and 
time. Incidentally, it seems evident that the human 
mind works better while the body is in some motion. 
Geology has developed only among walking peoples. 

Reading has its place in geology. We must not neglect 
the store of knowledge. Yet general geological reading 
is a very useless sort of thing. It is only when the read- 
ing fits into something with which we are already pretty 
familiar that it stays. In reality this is no more true of 
geology than of the ordinary novel. It is the body of 
sympathies and understandings by which we interpret 
what we read that gives it value. Read only with refer- 
ence to your own actual inquiries. 

There is only one science in the world, because there 
is only one universe. Geology leads at once into biology, 
chemistry, physics, and astronomy. Lead the pupils out 
into these fields. Do not be afraid of encroaching upon 
the ground of another. Geology deals very largely with 
utilities, and this is a good side of the subject we must 
not neglect. The college or university professor should 
help men to make money whenever he can. Persuade 
pupils of its genuinely economic value. The tendency to 
separate the economic from the theoretic side of the 
science greatly injures the economic branch. The most 
successful mining engineer is he with the soundest 
theoretic basis. The economic science is entitled to all 
that the theoretic can give it. 

The thare geology should have in any education is pretty 
well disposed of by the elective system. It must and 
should depend chiefly upon the appetite. It shonld be- 
gin early in a college course, and the student can then 
safely be left as to his further progress. 


LETTERS SHOULD STAND ALONE. 


Newspaper offices are in no end of trouble because 
people who write for the press so form their letters in the 
words that with nearly every manuscript one has to guess 
at some of the words. This does fairly well when the 
meaning helps to determine the word, but in unfamiliar 
proper names this is no guide. The schools should teach 
the art of making every letter in proper names 80 distinet 
that it would stand alone. In order to emphasize this, 
have a few lessons on “ distinct penmanship,” in distine- 
tion from beautiful or rapid writing. 

For illustration, show how many letters may be made 
from absolutely straight lines. Make a row of twenty- 
seven straight lines in this way : 
REAR 
abdefghijklmnpqrtuvwxryz 

Repeat this with a bit of grace by using twenty-seven 
slant lines. Thus: 

abdefqhijkimnpqrtuvwryz 

It is an old story to use small circles. Thus: 

080 

The aim in all this is to impress upon the child the im- 
portance of writing names so that each letter will stand 
alone. 


CONFERENCE WITH TEACHERS. 
[Mr Winsbip will be pleased to receive questions upon school 
discipliae, administration, methods of teaching, etc., and will answer 
the same personally or secure answers from experts. Teachers will 
please write their names and addresses, not for publication, but that 
answers may be given by letter, if not of general interest. Will 
teachers aek questions with the pen as freely as with the vice ?] 


341. I have seen references to the Canbridge Train- 
ing School in your columns as though the conditions 
there were different from those of other schools. In 
what does the difference consist ? S. W. C. 

The rule of the Cambridge School Board is as follows : 

No person shall be eligible to the position of teacher in the Cam- 
bridge Training School who is not a graduate of the Cambridge 
Latin School, or of the English High School, and also of one of the 
State Normal Schools, or of the Boston Normal School, or who bas 
not enjoyed equal advantages. The term of service is one year, 
and the money compensation is two hundred dollars. Teachers em- 
ployed after the required term of service are paid at the rate of 
three hundred dollars a year. 

It will be seen by this that the city pays its training 
school students $200 for the year. The board also has a 
regulation that no person shall be eligible to the position 
of teacher in the primary or grammar school who has not 
had advantages equivalent to those which have been en. 
joyed by the teachers who have completed the required 
term of service in the Cambridge Training School. 


342. I wish you would give your readers some help in 
teaching the imagination, if in your judgment it is the 
work of the school. N. J. 

The school cannot do much in this direction under ex- 
isting conditions. There is one thing, however, that the 
teacher should consider regarding each child,—she should 
keep a private record to make sure that she has done it. 
She should sharply discriminate between the different 
phases of the imagination in school. Is the child’s imag- 
ination ‘“ adequate,” i. ¢., does it meet the legitimate re- 
quirements made upon it; or is it “ incomplete,” failing 
to be of service, although perchance sufficiently active ; or 
is it “dim” or faint, lacking any power to materialize ; 
or is it “blurred”? The demand is not for a vivid or 
active imagination, but for one that is clear. adequate, 
and neither dim nor blurred. If you study the imagina- 
tion of each child, you will work out for yourself ways in 
which to strengthen and balance it. 


343. (a) How much time shuld be given to drill in 
music each day? (b) Should the teacher teach songs 
outside the regular weekly lesson? (c) If so, how much 
of the time given to music should be used for this work ? 
(d) Should the singing practice take one period or should 
it be taken up several times ? J. W. H. 


I am not an expert in the teaching of music. I ean 
only give my impression and should be pleased to receive 
the judgment of music teachers and other superintendents. 


(2) Something like ten minutes should be given daily 
to musical practice. 


(6) It is seldom that a teacher can get time for the 
teaching of songs, except at the regular weekly lesson, 
and that time is rarely sufficient for this after the regular 
teaching. The teacher must elect between the two diffi- 
culties and take the time that she can best spare. 

(c) It depends upon the time allowed for the music 
lesson, as to the time to be taken for teaching songs. 
The first business of the music lesson is to teach music ; 
teaching what to sing and how to sing a school song is a 
secondary matter in that period. If a lesson is not too 
long, there may be half of the time for the teaching of 
song. 
(d) As a rule, the practice of songs should come into 
the ten or fifteen minute period allotted daily for singing, 


TIMELY TOPICS. 


BY GEORGE PARKER WINSHIP. 


Politics form the absorbing topic outside the little 
world of the public school, and if the newspapers are 
mentioned within these precincts, politics will put in an 
appearance. But the teacher’s duty to future citizens is 
not to secure a discussion by school children of the 
speeches and letters of Messrs. Blaine, Hill, Quincy, Reid, 
and others. Show, if desired, why the utterances of par- 
ticular men at particular times and places attract the 
attention of the entire country. Papils will be sure to 
ask about the tariff, the silver question, the question of 
the ballot box, civil service reform, as well as the minor 
issues. There are communities where it would not be 
wise for a public school teacher to express an opinion 
upon any one of those questions. There should be no 


call in the public school, as such, for any partisan opinion. 


Let every teacher have clear convictions, based upon well- 


supported reasons, but these are not to influence the 
pupils. 


Every teacher should be able to give any pupil 
who asks about a public question directions as to where 


he can find information relating to it, giving the best ob- 
tainable statement of each side. 
the North American are of great value, as are the 


The symposiums of 


articles in the Forum. True, these articles are beyond 
the intelligence of most children, and it is a necessary 
concomitant to suggest to the child that he ask his father 
to explain,—not the question, but the articles bearing 
upon it. This is perhaps ideal. Is it because “Timely 
Topics” were not thought of in the schools thirty years 


ago that some American citizens are unable to read a 
magazine article presenting political opinions differing 


from their own and state clearly why they do not agree 
with the argument ? 

Now that the Supreme Court has decided that the 
Miner law of Michigan is constitutional, pupils in the ad- 


vanced grades who know something of our government 
are offered a splendid topic for investigation. 
was strictly partisan in its purposes, yet it introduced an 
inovation which many students of our constitutional gov- 
ernment judge worthy of imitation. 
electors chosen by the same eonstituencies which select 
the members of the national House, the incoming Presi- 


This law 


With presidential 


dent would be assured of at least a House of Representa- 


tives in harmony with him, thus aiding the carrying out of 


a policy for which the party in control stood pledged. 
The importance attached to a national election is illus- 


trated by the arrangements agreed to by eastern rail- 
roads, giving reduced transportation rates to government 
employees who desire to go to their homes from Wash- 


ington in order to vote. This one fact gives rise to a host 


of questions, better suited, perhaps, to a mature circle 


than even a civil government class, regarding the civil 


service, the government’s duty toward its employees, and 
the like, beside the material questions which must largely 
affect the decisions of the railway companies. 


The charges of corruption, false registration, and illegal 


*volonizing” in the large cities, have been so general 
and so persistent upon the part of both the great parties 


that all should weleome a condemnation of over-zealous 


interested partisanship which could overlook such meth- 
ods. It is perhaps too much to ask, but an honest, un- 
questioned election in the great cities, when the children 


who entered school this fall come to vote, is at least worth 
working for. 


The new Argentine Cabinet is of no importance to 


school children, but an examination of the offices, even of 
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their names, filled by the new appointees of President 
Pena, may be made very valuable. The ministry of the 
Interior is at the head, while Foreign Affairs precedes 
the Finance. The Minister of Justice and Public In- 
struction and the Minister of War and Marine complete 
the cabinet. A comparison of these positions with those 
in our cabinet, and some account of the reasons for the 
somewhat unusual arrangement in that of the United 
States, drawn from the formation of the government, 
would give some valuable political as well as historical 
information. 


THANKSGIVING DAY. 
[An Exercise.] 


BY OLIVE E, DANA, 


J.—TueE Day. 


‘. It comes when chilling wintry froste 

Across the fields are creeping, 

When all the harvest days are past, 
And all the flowers are sleeping ; 

When early sunsets light the skies, 
And shadows early lengthen, — 

Bat every true and tender tie 
Its warmth shall round us strengthen. 


2. No blight has touched the ripening wheat. 

God gave, in generous meagure, 

The corn, the grain, the mellow fruit, 
And all the harvest treasure. 

Esch gathered circle counts its joys, 
Each heart ita blessings reckons ; 

To braver, kinder, sunnier lives 
Each numbered mercy beckons. 


3. Oh, closely round each glowing hearth 
United households cluster ; 
While, like the loves of home, the fires 
Burn with a fresher luster. 
We needs must thank our Father most 
For faithful hearts to love us; 
They make us better understand 
His watch and ward above us. 


4, As with a finer sense, the ear 

Each wonted voice is hearing ; 

And loss and gain alike more real 
And precious are appearing. 

Not always those whose joys are most 
Are first to bring their praises,— 

Sometimes some tried and lonely soul 
A song most grateful raises. 


5. It is a nation’s festival, 
Grace from the annals winning, 
Kept, with a deep significance, 
In its remote beginning. 
And through their common blessings men 
New fellowships are feeling. 
The toils, the hopes, the joys they share, 
Their brotherhood are sealing. 
The First Thanksgiving. 
6. It was after the first ripe harvest 
Had gladdened the pilgrim’s eyes, 
And the first ripe sheaves been garnered 
’Neath the strange New England skies, 
That with more than wonted plenty, 
As the grave old record says, 
They kept, with mirth and gladness, 
The first of Thanksgiving days. 


7. There was little joy or beauty 

To glorify the day, 

Save the peace of Indian summer 
That on the landscape lay. 

The year that was behind them 
Was fall of fear and pain, 

Its losses sad and frequent, 
Hard-wen and dear its gain. 


8. In every home had tarried 
Sickness and grief and dread ; 
The waving wheat had hidden 
Where they had laid their dead. 
With stern, pathetic courage 
At all their tasks they wrought, 
Their high, unswerving purpose 
Their hardships altered not. 


9, So they tilled and sowed and planted, 

And framed their dwellings rude, 

Till in clustered safety stationed 
By the fort their village stood. 

And when dews and heats and windfalls 
And the suns of autumn noons 

Had prepared the ripened harvests, 
Shining ’neath the harvest moons,— 


When the happy task of gleaning 
All the season’s fruits was o’er, 
And from frost and storm safe sheltered 
Was their preeious, guarded store, 
They said each to each: ‘‘ Now tarry 


And be glad; and praise the Lord 
Who to succor, serve, and feed us 
Sent His messengers abroad. ”’ 


II.—ITts History. 


10. The first New England Thanksgiving Day was appuinted by 
Governor Bradford in 1621, after the colonists had gathered in their 
first harvests in their new home. In preparation for the feast, he 
sent ont a fowling expedition of four mon, that there might be 
“ more dainty and abundant materials than ordinary.’’ There is a 
tradition that the Indian chief Massasoit and ninety of his men 
were entertained as guests of the Pilgrims on that day. 

11. The feast of ‘‘ Harvest-Home’’ seems not to have been cele- 
brated the following year. In 1623 there was a long drought, and 
death, if not famine, seemed inevitable. The Indians had already 
begun to exult over the likelihood of the latter calamity, antici- 
pating for themselves an easy conquest of the colonists. In J uly a 
day was appointed for fasting and prayer. The morning was hot 
and the sky cloudless, and the fast-day was observed with earnest 
solemnity. Before evening clouds had gathered, and the drooping 
grain was speedily revived by showers of rain. The harvest was 
plentiful that year, and Governor Bradford appointed a second 
Thankegiving Day, 

12. Daring three succeeding years, a decade later, special events 
suggested the observance of Thanksgiving. In 1630 Governor 
Winthrop came with eight hundred new colonists; in 1631 the 
arrival of much needed supplies caused relief and rejoicing ; while 
in 1632 there was an action of the English privy council favorable 
to the colon‘sts, which seemed to them to demand recognition by 
them. There was also a Thanksgiving Day appointed each year 
thereafter until 1640. Now and then, in the years that followed, 
the custom revived, the days being set apart more and more in reo- 
ognition solely of harvest blessings. In 1680 the reading of the 
proclamation shows that the custom had become established. 

13. How did they keep these firet Thankegiving Days? Not 
with any lavish abundance, we may be sure; not always even with 
things we call necessary. Those were times when, as a colonist 
wrote, ‘‘it would have been a strange thing to see a piece of roast 
beef or mutton or veal.’’ ‘‘ Frost-fish, mussels, and clams were a 
relief unto many.” ‘‘ Bread was so very scarce,”’ wrote one of 
them, ‘‘ that sometimes I thought the very crumbs of my father’s 
table would be sweet unto me. And when I could have meal and 
water and salt boiled together, it was so good, who could wish 
better ?’? Good Governor Winthrop wrote, nevertheless, to his 
wife in the mother country: ‘‘ I thank God I like so well to be here 
I do not repent my coming. . .. . I never had more content of 
mind.’? And another said: ‘‘ A sup of New England air is better 
than a whole draught of Old England ale.’’ 

14, A Thankegiving Day was annually recommended by Congress 
during the Revolution, and duly kept. There was a general thanks- 
giving for peace in 1784; and in 1789 there was thanksgiving for 
the adoption of the Constitution, appointed by President Washing- 
ton at the request of Congress. He issued a second Thankegiving 
Proclamation in 1795, this time for the suppression of insurrection. 
President Madison, too, named a day for ‘‘ Thanksgiving for 
peace,’ in April, 1815. But the day belonged to New England. 
Its official appointment was confined chiefly to this section, where 
the governors of the several states issued each year their Thanks- 
giving proclamations, and Thanksgiving Day was anticipated and 
observed as chiefest and dearest of the year’s few holidays. 

15. President Lincoln appointed thankegivings for special vic- 
tories in 1862 and 1863, and in the years 1863 and 1864 appointed 
by national proclamation annual Thankegiving Days. At the close 
of the war, Thanksgiving was proclaimed for peace. Since then, 
Thanksgiving has become a yearly and national holiday, appointed 
by the President, the Governors of the several states naming the 
same date in their proclamations. 


III.—THANKSGIVING CHEER. 


The time of all the happy year 
Fallest of peace, of strength, of cheer ; 
The joyfal ‘‘ Harvest-Home ”’ is here! 


16. 


From cloudless skies, or through thin haze, 
The warm, rare, mellow sunshine lays 
Its benison upon our ways. 


Along the mossy pasture ledge 
And by the russet meadow’s edge, 
And where the streams run through the sedge, 


The last late blossoms fade and fall, 
The crows, low-flying, caw and call, 
And harvest peace holds all in thrall. 


No withering and ruthless blight 
Forbade to hope fruition’s sight 
Nor marred the autumn’s calm delight. 


And all the year’s munificence, 
In these requitals and contents, 
Bears witness of God’s providence. 


His gift each harvest-guerdon is. 
Once more, through nature’s ministries, 
He keeps His olden promises. 


17. * If. ” 
If we could choose the sunshine and the rain 
To nurture, as we woald, ungrowing grain, 
If coming storms our will a prayer could stay, 
Bring dews in drought, keep harmful winds away, 
How we might blast the wheat by neighbors sown, 
And how their heats and calms might blight our own! 
One single wish might barren make the soil, 


And one mistaken prayer the world’s bread spoil. 


Ah! all the harvests are, because God sends 
The sun or cloud that quickens or defends, 
The winds that rouse, the calms that say ‘‘ Be still,” 
His only counsellor His own wise will. 
Let us rejoice that He, our Father, lives, 
And rules, and still His harvests gives! 

18, Nature’s Thanksgiving. 

All days with Nature are Thanksgiving days ; 

Continually her gratefal voices rise ; 


A deep, harmonious, swelling song of praise 
Is lifted ever to the listening skies. 


The murmuring breezes breathe out gratitude ; 
The swaying flowers in acquiescence nod ; 

The wind-blown grasses whisper, ‘‘ God is good!’’ 
The pines re-echo, ‘‘ Good and great is God!’’ 


Praisefal are all the matins of the birds; 
The insecta’ chirpings warm content bespeak. 
Oat of the world-strain,—richer than all words,— 
Sweeter than song,—the thrills of gladness leak. 


And ever the graver harmonies that stir 

By lonely roadsides and through leafless trees, 
Or atir in groves of hemlock or of fir, 

Seem to be set in grateful cadences ; 


And seem reminding us, as we begin 

To light our hearth-fires and bring out the cheer, 
Wherewith we close our goodly harvests in, — 

keep Thankegiving Day through all the year!” 


19. Thanks-Giving. 
Ah! well the Pilgrim fathers 
Have named the day “ Thanksgiving,’’ 
In true devotedness linking 
With God their daily living. 


This is the genuine giving, 
The thanks shall be our own 
For all the joys and blessings 
Onr care-free lives have known, 


He gives for daily using 

Oar life, our strength, our thought, 
And all our satisfactiona 

Are from this fallness brought. 


He grants whatever sets us 
From want and pain apart, 

But He gives no better blessing 
Than a warm and grateful heart | 


20. For All, 
For the blossoms of the light, 
And the darkness treasure store, 
For the days that have been bright, 
And the mornings clouded o'er. 


For the goodly harvest-wealth, 
And the toil that tilled the fields, 

For brave hearts and painless health, 
And the strength that weakness yields, 


For high hope and buoyant glee, 
And the house of gloom we knew 
For earth’s bounty, full and free, 
And the needs that spurred us, too, 


Now we voice our gratitude, 
Saying, as we each recall, 

Bach in its own :ime was good, 
And we thank thee, Lord, for all !’ 


21. A Time for Praises. 
The year has given freely 
Of snow, and sun, and rain, 
Of bloom and song and fragrance, 
Of leaf and fruit and grain. 
It is a time for praises, 
While barn and store-house hold, 
Better than coin of silver, 
The harvest’s hoarded gold. 


The fires of home are cheery, 
The household voices dear, 
Comfort untold God gave us 
In them, through all the year. 
It is a time for praises, 
A love beyond our love 
Has kept from ill and evil, 
Has watched our ways above. 


There are the little burdens 
For loving souls to bear, 
There are the little trials 
For willing hearts to share. 
It is a time for praises, 
Soul-strength comes only thus; 
Oar little cares remind us 
To trust God’s care for us. 


We have our work to make us 
Brave, earnest, and content, 
And now and then some vision 
Is of its meaning sent. 
It is a time for praises, 
No better gift God gives 
Than joy of loving service 
To any man that lives. 


22. 
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A 8PLENDID program has been arranged for the Massa- 
chusetts Teachers’ Association at Springfield, November 
25 and 26. 


Ir is amusing to see the opposition to the introduction 
of clay modeling in every city and town that introduces 
it at this late day. It is the same old story that other 
places faced some years ago. 


No state has ever, will ever, publish text-books for so 
little cost as equally good books could be and would be 
furnished by publishing houses. Text-book making is 
not the government's province. 


History or THE N. E. A.— The Journat has already 
spoken of the value of the history of the National Asso- 
ciation, which bas been published by Mr. Z. Richards, 
1301 Corcoran street, Washington, D. C. Every one 
who proposes to keep up with the educational procession 
should have this little book, which costs but 30 cents 
(postage paid), and can be had by sending to Mr. 
Richards. 


Pror. Witi1Am Swinton, the author of Swinton’s 
readers, geography, language books, speller, and several 
other widely-used schoolbooks, died of apoplexy on the 
24th ult. He was a native of Scotland, fifty-nine years 
of age. Of late years he has not been active in literary 
work, but in his younger days he was one of the brightest 
authors, wielding a keen, racy, fascinating pen. He was 
an Amherst College man, fitted for the ministry, preached 
for a time, taught several years in seminaries, and for 
four years in the University of California. 


Repusvicans urged Pennsylvania, New York, Illinois, 
and Iowa to eschew politics and retain efficient men as 
the head of the department of superintendence. Now 
let them practice what they preach, and reélect Fion. N. 
B. Coy in Colorado. He is personally a Democrat, but 
his office is not administered from a partisan standpoint. 
He has accomplished a work that causes him to stand out 
with Waller, Draper, Edwards, and Sabin. 


His defeat 


not his opponents are good men. There is no reason for 
his removal, except that he is a Democrat, and that is no 


reason. 


SuPERINTENDENT Wotre.—Supt. L. E. Wolfe, who is 
making a vigorous effort to bring the rural and hitherto 
neglected educational interests up to the standard of the 
best in the state, is in the second year of service. He is 
a Virginian, forty-one years of age. His first day in 
school was at the age of thirteen. At nineteen he was 
teaching, and he was a student for a time in both the 
Transylvania University and Millersburg College. At 
the age of twenty-three he went to Missouri, where he bas 
epent fifteen years, teaching in Hopkins, Plattsburg, 
Nevada, and Moberly. In every place his work has 
borne the evidence of a strong personality, ingenuity, 
and indomitable energy. At the election of 1890 he ran 
far ahead of the ticket, it being generally recognized that 
his administration would be a credit to the state. 


THE EDUCATIONAL EXHIIBT. 


The probability is that there will be reasonable pro- 
vision for an educational exhibit at the World’s Fair. 
This should be assured. The delay has been demoral- 
izing. When the schools opened in September there 
should have been the greatest enthusiasm over the prepa- 
ration, and by January the school work should all have 
been done and the remaining time given to selecting 
and arranging for the exhibition. Two months are now 
gone, and the best two months of the year for this work. 
There is little enthusiasm and no heart in it in many sec- 
tions of the country. There must be an educational 
exhibit ; it must be a grand success; it must be repre- 
sentative of the best. This can only be if the school 
people arouse themselves at once. It is a duty, a privilege, 
a luxury. It is a service due your pupils, your city, and 
state, the nation, and the nations of the earth. 

In 1889, the educational exhibit at France was chiefly 
confined to their own schools. There were several places 
of exhibit, and it was more than a mile from some of 
these to others. There were admirable features, but as a 
whole it was not satisfactory. At New Orleans in 
1884-5 there were few foreign exhibits, and the home 
Jand did little that was creditable. At Paris, in 1878, 
America made a comprehensive exhibit of buildings by 
models, plans, furniture, apparatus, books, fittings, con- 
trivances to make schoolrooms comfortable and attractive, 
charts and tables of statistics, reports of state and local 
superintendents, programs of study, timetables, and 
pupils’ work. This exhibit was given the most conspicu- 
ous place on the main aisle of the American section, 
where all visitors could see it without effort. 

At Philadelphia, in 1876, there was .a purpose to do 
well by the educational interests, but this failed to material- 
ize from lack of organization and unification. Many 
states did themselves great credit, but the general effect 
was not of special service to the cause. Now, if we have 
not a representation of the best, if it is not effectively 
arranged and displayed, it will be a disgrace to the school- 
men of the day. Let there be immediate, united, per- 
sistent action. 


THS SUPERINTENDENTS IN BOSTON. 


Boston will give a royal welcome to the superintendents 
at the meeting of the department in Boston, February 
21, 22, and 23. It will not be easy for her to exceed the 
hospitality of Philadelphia and Brooklyn, but she will do 
everything she ean to make the occasion delightful to her 
visitors while here, and memorable in their after life. 
There will be abundant feasting, as several receptions 
are already provided for by the school board and by 
individuals ; but we leave these for the proper announce- 
ment, simply saying that the arrangements have been 
made. Boston University, Harvard College, Wellesley, 
Lasell, and the Boston Normal School of Gymnastics 
will do much for the entertainment of the city’s guests. 
The historical and literary landmarks will be no slight 
attraction. Among these are the Old North Church, from 
which the signal of Paul Revere was given, the Old 
South Church, made memorable by the Adamses, Bunker 


would be a misfortune. It is not a question whether or 


Hill, the Washington elm in Cambridge, Dorchester 
Heights, Prospect Hill in Somerville, the old powder 


— 


house, the residences of Longfellow, Lowell, and Holmes, 
and the historic towns of Lexington and Concord (to 
which free excursions will undoubtedly be given), 

The schools will mosily be in session, and we shall be 
pleased to have the closest expert inspection of the schools 
of Boston, Quincey, Chelsea, Brookline, Cambridge, 
Somerville, Newton, Waltham, Malden, etc., that all may 
see to what extent they are “at the tail end.” We hayg 
a suspicion that it will repay any superintendent to come 
to see the school work alone, for there is no better work 
in kindergarten, primary, grammar, high school, normal 
school, private school, art, elocution, music, manual train. 
ing, cooking, sewing, and physical culture than is to be 
found in Boston. There is no spot in America in which 
is to be seen so much that is so good in so many depart- 
ments as within ten miles of the Boston City Hall, 
We invite all superintendents to come and see for them. 


selves. 
The hotel life is the best in quantity, quality, and loca- 


tion to be found in the country. The United States gives 
the most for the money on the American plan. The 
Quincy House and the American are about the same in 
quality and price. The Adams House, the Thorndike, 
the Brunswick, and the Vendome are elegant houses and 
well located. The Parker House and Young's are ag 
good houses on the European plan as are to be found in 
the country. The Bellevue is an ideal, quiet house on 
the European plan. The Tremont and the Revere are 
ideal houses on the conservative American plan, and the 
Crawford is a favorite, inexpensive house, with one of the 
best restaurants in the city. Rooms can be had for $1 
or $1.50 a day at many of the hotels, and the best of 
inexpensive restaurants can be found on almost any street. 
The president, Dr. Edward Brooks, will provide as 
profitable and inspiring a program as can be made, and 
the local committee will do all in its power to perfect the 
details in the matter of hospitality. Come! Come to 
remain long enough to see the city and her schools, the 
suburbs and their historic-literary attractions. Come to 
enjoy and be enjoyed by Boston and her people. 


THE TOWNSHIP SYSTEM. 


There is hope that the Vermont Legislature will pass a 
bill providing for the township system of schools. It is 
possible, even probable, that in the ancient days the dis- 
trict system was of service, that it represented progress, 
but for many decades it has had no virtues and many 
vices ; it has faced the educationally dark ages when men 
cared more for a little neighborhood prominence in the 
matter of purchasing wood and hiring it sawed, split, and 
housed, in employing a niece to teach or in boarding the 
teacher with a son’s wife, than in securing the best in- 
struction and infiuence for all the children. To-day the 
local district system retards progress, fetters the school, 
caters to selfish and other base instincts. The home of 
the heroic Green Mountain Boys can not afford to pre- 
vent all educational advancement by chaining the school 
to this petrifying and putrifying district system. In 
Danville, Caledonia Co., Vermont, there was born on 
April 4, 1792, one of the most distinguished sons of the 
Green Mountain State. He was in the Vermont Univer 
sity when it died in 1812, studied law at Peacham and 
removed to Pennsylvania in 1815. In 1835 in the legis- 
lature of the Key Stone State, this man made the most 
brilliant and effective public address ever delivered o 
American soil. As the result of his plea for public schools, 
Pennsylvania won the first great educational legislative 
victory, and Thadeus Stevens was the forerunner of Horace 
Mann and Henry Barnard. The Senate had defeated the 
school bill, the chaplain of the House had prayed earnestly 
for its defeatin that body. From twenty-eight counties had 
come five hundred and fifty petitions bearing the names of 
thirty thousand voters demanding the defeat of the public 
school measure. The House was sure to oppose it by a vote of 
almost two to one until Thadeus Stevens, this Vermont 
Pennsylvanian, made his plea for the schools, after which 
the vote was with him nearly two to one. Here are a 
few sentences from that memorable speech : 


We are told that this law is unpopular, Has it not always be" 
so with every new reform in the condition of man? ld habits 
and old prejudices are hard to be removed from the mind. Every 
new improvement which has been gradually leading man from the 


savage through the civilized up to a highly cultivated stst®, ad 
required the most strennons and often perilous exertions of the wise 
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and the good. But much of its unpopularity is chargeable upon 
the vile arts of unprincipled demagogues. Instead of attempting 
to remove the honest misapprebensions of the people, they cater to 
their prejudices, and take advantage of them, to gain low, dirty, 
temporary, local triumphs. . .. . Who would not rather do one 
living deed than to have his ashes enshrined in ever burning gold ? 
I trust that when we come to act on this question, we shall take 
lofty ground,—look beyond the narrow space which now circum. 
scribes our vision,—beyond the passing, fleeting point of time on 
which we stand,—and ao cast our votes that the blessing of education 
shall be conferred on every son of Pennsylvania,—shall be carried 
home to the poorest child of the poorest inhabitant of the meanest 
hut of your mountains, so that even he may be prepared to act well 
his part in this land of freemen, and lay on earth a broad and solid 
foundation for that enduring knowledge which g0es on increasing 
through increasing eternity.....I am comparatively a stranger 
among you, born in another, in a distant state; no parent or kin- 
dred of mine did, does, or probably ever will dwell within your 
borders. I have none of those strong cords to bind me to your 
honor and your interest, yet if there is any one thing on earth which 
| ardently desire above all others, it is to see Pennsylvania standing 
up in her intellectual, as she confessedly does in her physical re- 
sources, high above all confederate rivals. How shamefal, then, 
would it be for these, her native sons, to feel less 80, when the dust 
of their ancestors is mingled with her soil, their friends and rela- 
tives enjoy her present prosperity, and their descendants for long 
sges to come will partake of her happiness or misery, her glory or 
her infamy. I have often thought and wished that I was the owner 
of the whole mountain of Ophir. I would scatter its yellow dirt 
upon the human intellect, until, if there be one fertilizing property 
in it, every young idea should shoot forth with overshadowing 
luxuriance. 


May the spirit of the immortal Stevens be in the legis- 
lature of Vermont, and may his eloquence inspire some 
descendant of the Green Mountain Boys to place his 
native state in the front rank in educational advantage. 


THE Dk. RICE ARTICLES. 


The second article by Dr. J. M. Rice in The Forum 
—upon “ The Schools of Buffalo and Cincinnati” —is dis- 
appointing. The first of the series, upon the schools of 
Baltimore, had elements of strength that awakened great 
expectations for the series. The Forwm has its own high 
s'andard. Its price is from twenty-five to forty per cent. 
higher than that of The Century, Harper's, Soribner’s, 
or The Atlantic,—not because it is larger, not because it is 
more attractive or more readable, but because it has set 
for itself a standard of usefulness to busy men who desire 
the latest reliable facts and the mature judgment of ex- 
perts. It was io the line of its recognized superiority that 
it conceived the plan of securing Dr. Rice, an expert who 
had taken “‘a course in psychology and pedagogy at the 
universities of Jena and Leipsio,” who had “ visited the 
schools of various European countries.” They gave him 
unlimited time and money, and he visited “the public 
schools of thirty-six cities, spending every school hour in 
schoolrooms, making investigations upon which to base this 
series of articles.” 

Under these conditions, what have we not aright to 
expect? Did ever another man have such an opportunity ? 
The article in the October number was accepted as a 
prelude. There were indications that the author regarded 
it merely as such, and it was skillfully prepared from that 
standpoint. It was well received. The JOURNAL gave 
it extended, cordial greeting. The next article was 
awaited with unusual interest. In it he was expected to 
get down to business. It has appeared, and is introduced 
by a two-page reproduction, abbreviated and much diluted, 
of the best of the former article. But that can be over- 
looked as in bad taste merely, if his work, when he gets to 
it, is valuable. This is no ordinary man ; he has no ordi- 
nary mission. He has taken the time to prepare himself 
to pass judgment as an expert upon the school work of 
thirty-six cities. He devoted one entire long article of 
this five-dollar magazine to Baltimore, and now he devotes 
one of the leading long articles to the schools of Buffalo 
and Cincinnati, and we read for wisdom, for light, and 
we have a right to expect it. Here is the leading revela- 
tion. He heard the spelling lesson recited in concert in a 
sing-song manner. He does not give the firet hint as to 
whether the result was good or bad. So far as he reporte, 
it was all correct, but the method was ridiculous. His 
readers could not be trusted to believe that sing-song con- 
cert spelling was ridiculous, but, in this magazine that 
prides itself upon a constituency that will read and can 
understand what it reads without illustrations, he sets to 
music the spelling of s-t-e-a-l. Not only so, but he seems 
‘0 be charmed by this ingenious device, for he repeats it 


until there are eleven staffs of spelling music on five dif- 
ferent pages. If he were merely making an amusing re- 
port of what he happened to hear for the columns of a 
racy periodical, we could enjoy this much-played-upon 
scheme, but we had reason to anticipate something quite 
different from one who had taken courses in psychology 
and pedagogy at Jena and Leipsic that he might report 
a8 an expert upon what he should see in the American 
schools. We are not told how many of the teachers used 
this method, nor whether some used the modern methods, 
nor whether these same teachers also used other methods. 
The fact that he saw a few do this absurd thing is amus- 
ing, but is of no psychological or pedagogical value. 

He also heard a geography lesson on California. It 
was very poor teaching in a demoralized room. The 
teacher was not certain that San Franciseo was the larg- 
est city in California and thought it took about a week to 
cross the continent. This is graphically told, but we 
are not told how many teachers taught that way, how many 
taught in a better way, how they taught other phases of 
geography, how many he saw teach the subject in any way- 

He makes a good point on the president of the school 
board of Cincinnati by reprinting an entire page of ex- 
tracts from his report. It is conclusive proof that the 
head of the school board that year was not a creditable 
literary representative of any city. He also quotes ex- 
tensively from the report of ex-Superintendent Crooker 
of Buffalo, who certainly wrote a good report with good 
ideas of what teaching should be, but he is condemned 
because the teaching he saw was not up to the standard, — 
it is to be hoped no one will apply the same test to The 
Forum standard and his own article as a sample. 

When any other man writes for The Forum he but- 
tresses his opinions with abundant facts. It would have 
required of another, something upon which a self-respect- 
ing reader could base a judgment. We should have 
been told the number of teachers, how many he saw at 
work, in how many different buildings, how many in each 
branch, how long he remained in each room, whether he 
took definite notes at the time or recalled his observations 
from memory, how many of those whom he visited were 
relatively new teachers, or the older ones in service,whether 
they were trained or untrained, how many of the teachers 
were trained in college, normal, high, or only grammar 
school. We were promised something after the Carroll 
D. Wright order and we have merely a racy, snatchy, 
valueless presentation of some absurdities. To this he 
adds the recital in miniature of the introduction to the 
former article, and a repetition of the statements of that 
article that politics plays an important part in school 
matters and that there is all too little supervision. We 
would suggest, on this latter point, that some one make 
a similar tour of inspection through The Century, Har. 
per's, Scribner’s, and The Atlantic and the other articles 
and numbers of The Forum and see if there may not 
have been lack of editorial supervision, unjust to five- 
dollar readers ; if there has not been printed in this in- 
stance from the pen of one who demands “close super- 
vision,” an article that would have been rejected by any 
other first-class magazine, or by this one had it come in 
through the mail like any other manuscript. 

The criticism, what little there is of it, is welcome. 
Whoever teaches as he says these women do, deserves to 
be exposed, and no one would have them shielded from 
the most searching study, but it does no good to sing us 
spelling songs. Let the world know how much of this 
there is, how thorough was the study, and what had been 
the experience and training of those who teach thus. If 
we could know definitely that these individuals had been 
appointed through politics it would help to uproot that 
evil. Dr. Rice is not the first to say that politics work 
mischief in school management. It has been said in 
large conventions and in print a hundred times, and the 
charge has been backed by specific, indisputable facts. 
Nor is he the first to tell the world that there is too little 
supervision, indeed he comes to the front with this several 
years after it was needed, after the principle is univer- 
sally accepted and supervision has been increased a hun- 
dred fold. It hardly required preparation in psychology 
and pedogogy in Jena and Leipsic to tell us these facts. 

There is no expert work that has not a scientific foun- 
dation and it is a matter for congratulation that he hus 
thirty-three more cities upon which to give valuable testi- 


mony from 4 scientific standpoint, 


FRIVOLITIRS. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES, 


CHURCHYARD LITERATURE. 


The following epitaph can still be read ona tombstone at P. ’ 
in Bedfordshire, England : 
** Here lies the body of 
Lady O'hooney, 
Great-niece of Burke 
Commonly called 
The sublime. 
Bland i at nd d rel 
nd, passionate, and deeply ious. 
Aleo she painted in water colors, ee, 
And sent several pictures to the exhibition. 
She was first-cousin to Lady Jones, 
And of such is the kingdom of Heaven.”’ 


PHILOSOPHICAL. 

It was Crates, the Greek scholar and philosopher, who left his 
small possessions in the hands of a friend, with orders to pay it, 
after his death, to his children, if they were fools. ‘‘ For,’”’ said 
he, ‘‘ if they are philosophers, they will not want it.’ 

QUESTIONABLE FAME. 

Mr. Roseberry—Dis yere Chris’pher Kerlommus must ’r been ’r 
pow’ ful smart sort ’r chap. 

Mr. Dewson (contemptuonsly)—Smart! Ef he’d comed over 
yere an’ discovered Philadelphy, or ever ’r place as big as Hoboken, 
yo’ might talk; but when it comes to findin’ euch ’r monstrous 
piece ob de yearth as dis yere country, why—er—buh!—why, he 
couldn’t her helped findin’ it ef he'd ’r tried.— Puck. 


ARITHMETICAL, 
—— Vassar, would you feel offended if I asked your 


Miss Vassar—No, indeed ; six times seven and seven times three 
added to my age will exceed six times nine and four as double my 
age exceeds twenty. 


My oy tee that possible! I should never have taken you to be 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


An exchange says, “ A few years ago a state officer of Coloradc 
said that the state could, by publishing its own text-books, save 
$150,000 a year. He also stated that one publishing honse fur- 
nished 90 per cent. of all books used. The sales made by that house 
in that year only amounted to $21,000. 


In the recent examination by the New York Board of Education 
for a teacher of phonography, for one of the evening high schools, 
Mr. W. L. Mason, an Isaec Pitman writer, obtained the highest 
per cent., viz: 90}. 

Superintendent Burgess of Poughkeepsie sent to each pupil in 
his schools a very tastefal Columbus Day souvenir in the form of an 
exquisite card bearing theses words: ‘‘ Presented to 
by the Board of Education, as a memorial of Columbus Day, and 
asa reminder, when grown to manhood or womanhood, always to 
be faithful to the flag of our beloved country.”’ 

Mies Caroline B. LeRow, of the Brooklyn High School, and com- 
piler of school readers, is a native of New Brighton, Staten Island. 
High purpose and great energy have marked her course since she 
began to teach and to prepare books. For many years she has 
devoted much time to current literature, and sines ite origin has 
been on officer in the American Society of Authors. Miss LeRow 
spent last summer in Karope. 

The music teachers under the lead of George F. Root, Orlando 
Blackman, Albert R. Sabin, Charles H. Greene, will have a great 
gathering at Chicago next year in the World’s Congress Auxiliary, 
department of education, division of music. The sub topics are: 
1. The educational value of music; 2. [ts use to the school; 3. 
The songs of the schoolroom; 4. Care of the voices of children; 
5. Language as applied to music; 6. Reading music; 7. Musical 
notations; 8. Musical instruments in the schoolroom; 9%. Musical 
training in normal schools. 


Several teachers of Providence and vicinity have organized a 
pedagogical club, and the members have taxed themselves cheer- 
fully to have under its auspices a course of psychological lectures 
by Prof. E. B. Delabarre of Brown University. Two of these 
have already been given and synopses printed. Without presum- 
ing thus early to report upon the definite professional or personal 
benefit, we would emphasize the importance of such canses of pro- 
fessional lectures which should be provided in all large centers. 
The lectures should be by expert with the skill to foous the in- 
struction and information so that they should either inspire or en- 
rich teachers personally or help them to produce better results in 
school; they should do both. ll honor to the leaders in Provie 
dence who have organized and are directing the Barnard Clab. 

The Emerson College of Oratory has opened its twelfth scholastic 
year with 366 students in regular attendance. Of these 176 are 
freshmen, an increase of 53 over the number at the opening a year 
ago, 107 seniors, an increase of 25 over last year, 40 post graduates 
and 21 in Saturday class. No account is taken of private pupils in 
the figures given. The Emerson College of Oratory is the largest 
institution of ite kind ix the world. C. Wesley Emerson M.D., 
LL.D., is its well know president. Prof. H. L. Southwick, A.M., 
secretary. Its faculty also includes Daniel Dorchester, Ph.D., in- 
stractor in English literature; Prof. Trine of John Hopkins Unie 
versity instructor ia rhetoric; S. E. Sherman, M.D., instructor in 
anatomy and physiology; H. E. Holt, instructor in music; Chass 
W. Kidder, 0. M., instractor in vocal physiology, and the follow- 
ing well known teachers in elocution and dramatic art. Jessie 
Eldredge Southwick, O. M., Susie Rogers Emerson, 0. M., F. A. 


Metcalf, O. M., W. B. Tripp, O. M., S. A. Alden, O. M., Lilia 
Smith, 0. M,, Anne Blalock, O. M., and Daisy Hoyt, O. M. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(Contributors and querists of this de ent are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for be ms a we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
spondence. 


A PRIZE. 


Walter A. Edwards, principal of the Rockford, Ill., high school, 
has a carefully considered article in the Boston JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION, on the ‘‘Study of History.’’ He thus introduces the 
subject: ‘‘ The mark of the well-educated man is a broad human 
sympathy. History is the study which, more than any other, de- 
velopes this breadth of culture.’”? He then considera the question 
from the schoolmester’s standpoint. To a general reader it is a 
disappointment that he confines himself to his text-books and saya 
nothing about the historical novel. Of sll means of inspiring the 
young with an interest in the living personalities of bygone ages, 
the historical novels, such as were written by Walter Scott and 
Bulwer, stand out pre-eminent. 


Girls, here isa chance for you. Send in your list of historical 
novels, with a brief commentary on each, if you like. The House- 
hold Realm, Cleveland, Ohio, will give a year’s subscription to each 
of the five most complete lists, also to the two best pspars on the 
historical novel considered in the light of literature and history.— 
The Heusehold Realm, 


** MARKING.” 


I wish to dissent from the views of Mr. Pierce on ‘* Marking,’’ 
in your number of Oct. 13. 

The marking system is a pernicious one. By it a deal of injus- 
tice is done. Credits are not given for effort, but for results. A 
bright echolar will easily get above 75 per cent, while a duller one, 
with twice the smonnt of ¢ffort will perhaps fall below 60 per cent. 
I can recollect getting 7. or 70 per cent. from Richard Edwards in 
the normal school when another got 80 per cent, because he had a 


increasing rate, till the property of the very rich is taxed about 
double that of the poor. Inheritances have been taxed by this sys- 
tem for some time. . 

In Victoris, boards of conciliation have been formed, with very 
considerable power for preventing strikes and lockouts. A loan o 
public moneys is also arranged for, by which farmers can secure 
money at 3 per cent., to buy land and build houses. 


COLUMBUS DAY ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


The honor of the first American celebration of the landing of 
Columbus must be accorded to that organization which still 
flourishes, the Tammany Society, or Columbian Order, of New 
York City. This event occurred October 12, 1792. In those early 
days the Tammany Society was something more than a political 
organization. It was the embodiment of that patriotic spirit which 
had survived a withering revolution and had now begun to build 
up a wholly American country. The public men of the day,— 
Washington, Hamilton, Burr, DeWitt Clinton,—were assembled 
in New York. Washington himself livedon Broadway, just below 
Trinity church and close by the modest meeting place of Tammany, 
which had not yet reached the dignity of a Tammany Hall. The 
society had been formed shortly after Wasbington’s inauguration, 
and one of its first public demonstrations was in honor of Washing- 
ton’s birthday, with Washington as the guest of honor. It was the 
typical American society of the day, as its two names “ Tam- 
many ”’ and “ Columbian Order”’ indicated. Chief Tammany had 
been one of the wise men of the Delaware Indians, and a wit of the 
day gave him the prefix “ Saint,’’ in order, as was said, that there 
might be a purely American saint, Europe having previously mo- 
nopolized all the eaints in the calendar. This American “saint ’’ 
and Colambus therefore joined in giving the new organization 
names which would symbolize the Americans of that day. 


The approach of the three hundredth anniversary of the discov- 
ery served to fire again the patriotic spirit of the Tammany Society, 
and most elaborate preparations were made for the celebration. 

The main event in the Tammany celebration was the unveiling of 
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better flow of words; and I had made the more oarefal preparation 
of the lesson (physiology). I have taught school ever thirty years, 
and I know that the love of learning, the feeling that one is right 
and that he knows his lesson, is the highest incentive and reward. 


I discarded the marking system years ago, and I h 
success in stimulating pupils I never had better 
Horatio F. ALLEN. 


WANTED, A MILLIONAIRE. 


That Harvard College will eventually admit the Harvard Annex 
for women is well understood, but that this cannot be done till the 
Annex is sufficiently endow-d is quite as evident. This offers an 
unusual opportunity for some American millionaire, or perhaps even 
better ‘an American millionairess, by endowing the college suffi- 
ciently to give it a worthy place in the University, to hand down a 
name to an appreciative and adwiring posterity. 

Harvard has always been fortunate in this direction. The ques- 
tion is now, however, not one of future legacies but of immediate 


needs. It would be well for the cause of higher ed ti 
a firm financial basis like that o elles! i 


RECENT AUSTRALIAN CONTRIBUTIONS TO ECO. 
NOMICS. 


& monument, upward of fourteen feet in height, dedicated to Co- 
lambas and his achievements. 

This monument remained for some time as one of the most revered 
ornamenta of Tammany’s wigwam. It was built, however, as a 
: portable monument ’’ and was removed after a time to be exhib- 
ited in a museum and waxwork establishment which then flourished 
at the Exchange in New York.— The Chautauquan, 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 
— Whit monarchs were known as ‘‘ The Greenhorns”’ ? 


MALTBY, 
— What and where are the horse latitudes ? 8. B. B. 
— (1.) What newspaper is sometionce called The Thunderer ? 
(2.) Why ? NEBRASKA, 


(1.) The London Times. 


— Is Allegheny an Indian name? What is the meaning ? 
SCRANTON, 
Allegheny is an Indian word meaning fair water, 


— ToG. T.: The American Folklore Society was organized in 
1888 for the following purpose: (1.) To collect the fast-vanishing 
remains of folklore in America: (a) Relics of Old English folklore 
(ballads, tales, superstitions, dialect). (5) Lore of negroes in the 
southern states of the Union. (c) Lore of the Indian tribes of 
North America (myths, tales, ete) (d) Lore of French Canada, 


It looks as if the means of solution for many of our most vexing Mexico, etc, 2.—For the study of the general subject, and publi- 


social and economical questions would come from Australia, No- 
where, certainly, has Anglo-Saxon blood had a better chance to 
experiment unhampered. In New Zealand, land and improvements 
are to be taxed separately. Improvenrents under $2,500 are un- 


cation of the results of special students in this department. 
— A CHAUTAUQUAN, 


A simple Thanksgiving Exercise for the younger pupils will ap- 


taxed, and above this there is progressive |taxation at a gradually 


pear next week, 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Harvarp Stuprgs 1n CiasstcAt PaILoLoey. Vol. ITI, 

Boston: Ginn & Co. 203 pp., 9x54. Price, $1.50. 

Every teacher of the ancient classics should find in these papers 
the best possible p'easure and profit, inspiring to closer original 
study along some one of the many lines open to the reader of Greek 
and Latin. Prof. John H. Wright prints a paper, originally writ. 
ten for the American Philological Association, the argument of 
which has just received very strong confirmation in Aristotle’s trea. 
tise on the Athenian commonwealth. It deals with the fixing of 
the date of Cylon’s attempt to establish atyranny in Athens, Prof, 
Clement L. Smith presents a new view of the voyage of Catulln, 
from Bithynia in the yacht, which he praises in the fourth poem, 
Every student of Homer will find the contribution by Prof. Thomas 
D. Seymour of Yale a great aid in studying the mechanism of the 
Iiiad. He writes upon the Homeric c#sura and the close of the 
verse as related to the expression of thought. William A Ham. 
mond has a careful study,—his doctor’s thesis at Leipsic,—on the 
notion of virtue in the dialogues of Plato, with particular reference 
to those of the first period and to the third and fourth books of the 
Republic. There are many brief notes on doubtful points in phi- 
lology, by Greenough, Messrs. Haley, Howard, Tarbell, Dr. Fowler, 
and Profeesor Morgan. 


BarsarA A Study. By Caroline H. Dall, 

Boston: Roberts Bros. 100 pp. Price, $1.00. 

Mrs. Dall was ove of those who early became interested in find- 
ing out the true particulars concerning Barbara Fritchie, whose 
heroic act blazoned abroad in Whittier’s stirring ballad attracted 
general attention to the quiet town among the Maryland hills and 
the life of its noble old heroine. In 1878, after visiting Frederick 
and interviewing every one who could by any possibility throw light 
upon the story, she published what she had ascertained in a maga- 
zine sketch. It was widely circulated through the country ard very 
naturally met with much criticism. Mrs. Dall is now at liberty to 
write more freely than before, and with a desire to refute some re- 
cent denials that the ballad had any foundation whatever, and to 
prove beyond cavil that the incident was not wholly imaginary, has 
again been carefully over the evidence, revisiting, rewriting, and re- 
interviewing, and now presents the whole story of Barbara’s hero- 
ism in a way which could not fail to satisfy a court of justice. 

The volame is prettily bound and has a portrait frontispiece, 


Tue Story or THE ByZzANTINE Empire. By C. W. 
C. Oman, M. A., F.S. A. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
865 pp. Price, $1.50. 

This is the thirty-third volume in the Stories of the Nations 
series, a collection of historical studies which deserves a place in 
every well-selected library. Many of the best historical writers 
have been contributors, and the series will, when completed, pre- 
sent a comprehensive narrative of events in the great story of the 
world’s progress. The history of the Byzantine Empire, with its 
dreary record of revolt, war, and decay, has never been considered 
particularly interesting reading, nor has it bzen studied with ref- 
erence to contemporaneous history as much, perhaps, as it should 
be. The general reader has usually but a superficial acquaintance 
with the reign of the great Constantine, the first Christian emperor,who 
gave his name to the ancient capital of Byzantiam, and with that of 
Justinian, the conqueror and cburch builder, and his beautifal em- 
press Theodora, and has absorbed some few facts concerning 
Byzantine art and architecture. Of the early historians Procopius 
and Anna Comnena he knows nothing, and among the many-vol- 
amed treasures of Gibbon or Finlay he has but little time to delve. 
Prof. Oman, who bas made an exbaustive study of his subject, has 
condensed for such readers, a vast amount of material into a single 
volume which may be easily assimilated. He has embelli:hed the 
rugged ontline of historical fact with interesting descriptions of 
the social and religious life of the people, and by a judicious pas- 
sing over of unimportant detaila gives prominence to the main 
events which should be remembered. The style is clear and 
scholarly. The volume is well illastrated and has a five interior 
he of the church of St. Sophia in Constantinople as a fronti’- 
Piece. 


Tue Foot-Patn Way. By Bradford Torrey. Boston: 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, cloth, $1.25. 

Ont of door rambles with such guides as John Burroughs, Brad- 
ford Torrey, Olive Thorne Miller, or Hamilton Mabie, the mod- 
ern followers of Thoreau in their love for the natural world, are 
the most delightful of treats, and fortunately such as all may enjoy on 
the printed page if not with their personal companionship. So 
sure in their sympathy with nature in all her moods, so wise in bird 
lore and the secrets of woodland life, so keen in discovering the 
beautiful in the most common things, their quiet talks are as re- 
freshing as a draught from a forest spring or a deep breath of 
sweet air from a breezy hilltop. 

On The Foot-Path Way Mr. Torrey, like Milton, finds ‘‘ Herbs, 
fruits, and flowers, and the melody of birds,’’ in all of which he dis- 
covers something always new and attractive. His wanderings | 
him from a June in Franconiato a December in Nahant, with weeks of 
pleasant ontings in the Vermont inountains and the sands of Cape 
Cod. His observations of birds and bird ways are related in dainty 
chapters on ‘‘A Widow ard Twins,” a fatherless humming bird 
family; ‘“‘A Great Blue Heron,’’ ‘‘ Robin Roosts,’”’ and The 
Passing of the Birds”’ at the close of the year. “Flowers aud 
Folks ’’ is a revery upon the human nature of plants. 

Mr. Torrey’s latest volame is a welcome addition to Mesers. 
Houghton and Mifflin’s fine series of ont door books, and for the 
tranquil hour will prove an enjoyable new friend. 


HanpBook oF Universiry Extension. Edited by 
George F. James, M.A., General Secretary of the American 
Society for the Extension of University Teaching, Philadelphia. 
Cloth, 400 pp. Price, $1.00. , 
The rapid growth of the educational movement known as Upi- 

versity Extension is largely due to the excellent organization of the 

American Society for the Exteasion of University Teaching. Be- 

ginning its work in Philadelphia in the fall of 1890, it has carefully 

tested the various elements of this system of instruction and adapted 
them, one by one, to the educational needs of this country. Ad- 
vancing slowly from smaller things to greater, Provost William 

Pepper and his associates have announced each positive gain through 

the monthly journal of the society. At the same time they have 

made known in the same way the most important facts in regard to 

the movement for the guidance of those anxious to establish it 10 

other places. From the firet twelve issues of University Extension 

the present “ Handbook ’’ is reprinted. It justifies thoroughly the 
name, for in its four hundred pages are contained information * © 
the principles and methods of the system, its gradual development 
in England, and its successful grafting on American education. 

There are somewhat more than fifty articles on such practical #ub- 

jecta as * How to Organize a Local Center,’’ ‘ The University Ex- 

tension Class,’ ‘* The Unit Course,” and ‘ Recent Developments 


in England.’ It was evidently the purpose of the editor to make 


this volume a true Vade Mecum for every one interested in any 87 
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; University Extension movement, and he has so well succeeded 
‘Handbook will be found indispensable, not sserely to 
all who are interested ia this special work, but to all who are con- 


JyrropucTion TO COMMERCIAL GERMAN. By F. Cov- 
erly Smith. With a Preface by James Gow. London & New 
York: Macmillan & Co. 192 pp., 6x4}. Price, $1. 

‘his is one of an admirable series which Macmillan & Co. are 
bringing out, ander the editorial management of Dr. Gow, the head 
master of the Nottingham High School. It is designed especially 
for the needs of students who mast fit themeelves, —and should do 
go wisely, —for commercial life. The series ig arranged to fit in 
with the other courses of a school, without requiring the services of 
any special additional instructor. — Although arranged for a definits 
end, many of these texts are admirably suited for use in the ordinary 
courses, especially in connection with the old method books. Ths 
history of European commerce, commercial geography, and arith- 
metic, presents the side of the subject farthest from the average 
instruction, yet that which will be closest to the boy’s future, 

This commercial German gives in a short course a good, usable 
knowledge of the business language. It is a knowledge, too, from 
which the literary languago should easily be attained. Every io- 
structor in German should examine this course and apply many of 
its points in the ordinary classroom course. Ita very utility adds 
much to its attractiveness to many students, especially boys. 


A Text-Book OF MrcuantcaL Drawine. Part II. 
Orthographic Projection. By GarduerC. Anthony. Providence, 
R. 1 : The Author. 38 pp., 28 plates, 6 x 7}. 

Teachers of mechanical drawing will find these text-books of Mr. 
Anthony, the director of the Rhods Island Technical Drawing 
School, of great value. They are texts rather than copy-books; 
treatieas in which principles are eatablished rather than a mere 
compilation of formu! and detailed directions. They are the out- 
growth of the author’s class experience. Their use with a class 
enables the brighter students to progress as fast as their ability may 
warrant, while the instructor ia enabled to give greater pereonal 
attention and individual instruction to those who may require it. 
Enctish GRAMMAR Primer. By Lewis H. Reid. New 

York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. 59 pp.; 64x44 in. 

Into less than sixty pages of clear, good sized type, Mr. Reid 
has put the elementary matter of grammar, in a style suited for 
quite young children. Bat few examples are given as teachers will 
undoubtedly find the conversation of the classroom full of illustra- 
tions, both good and bad. Rather a pretty device for making clear 
the relations and atanding of the different parte of speech is adopt- 
ing a number of boxes, one for each division of words, with parti- 
tions for those needing further division. Thus the large box for 
adjectives haa a large compartment for comparison, and smaller 
ones for qualifying and limiting adjectives. This little work will 
undoubtedly prove a useful factor in solving the problem of abbre- 
viating the time devoted to English grammar, 


Sun Printsin Tints. By Irene E. Jerome. Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard. 74x11}. 

The first installment of the new holiday gift books is at hand, 
and among the moat attractive is the latest by Miss Jerome, who is 
now an established favorite in this line of work. Her present book 
is a new departure, both in text and illustration. As intimated in 
the title, the pages are printed in a delicate shade of blue, in the 
style of the favorite “‘ blue print’’ photographs. There are thirty 
of these eketches, accompanied by appropriate selections in prose 
and verse, The cover is novel and attractive. 


EpucaTion OF Heap AND HAnp. Six manuals of ex- 
ercises forthe primary grades of public and private schools. By 
C. Bamberger. Chicago: A. Flanagan. 116 pp. ; 7$¢x54 in. 
Price, 75 cents. 

Into these six series of exercises for hand and head work, for the 
first five years of a child’s echool life, Mr. Bamberger puts the re- 
eults of long practical experience in leading children into the paths 
of education. For the past twelve years, as head of the Working- 
men’s School in New York City and as superintendent of the 
Chicago Jewish Training School, his work has been directly along 
the lines marked out in this book. The exercises embrace paper 
folding, cutting, and mounting; clay cutting or carving, and card- 
board work. Esch exercise is illustrated by diagrams, which show 
clearly how the work is te be done. Colonel Parker of the Cook 
County, Illinois. Normal School, writes the introduction. Itisa 
= — many teachers of little children will find exceedingly 

elpful, 


Tae Beainners’ AMERICAN History. By D. H. Mont- 
gomery. Boston: Ginn & Co. 234 pp. . 
History, in the form of anecdote, legend, and biography, is now 

established in some degree in the lower grades of the progressive 

grammar-school systems. It is for these grades that Mr. Mont- 
gomery prepares this book. The work has been admirably done. 

The whole story of our history is told in clear, straightforward 

language, well suited to younger pupils. It is an exceedingly in- 

teresting narrative, stories, anecdotes, and odd bits of facts, being 
used rather as the body than as illustration. Much care has been 


taken to nee only such matter as is supported by good histori 
evidence. Indeed, this volume shows much 
his Leading Facts’? Mr. Montgomery’s complete command of our 
history and his wide range of thorough investigation. With all 
this he shows a thorough knowledge of children’s needs, from the 
educational standpoint, making this text pedagogically almost 
ideal. _It is tried theory, practically applied and exemplified. The 
work is, in further proof of what has just been said, most abuan- 
dantly illustrated with pictures and maps. Many are fall- * 
and very few paragraphs of text are not helped in this way. Pthe 
maps are remarkably well adapted for those to whom the book 
appeals. It is a book which, not at first sight eo attractive as 
might be wished, can but grow in favor with every added examina- 
tion. Much will have to be accounted for if it is not eminently 
successful in clase-room use, 


Tae Memory Law Series, giving the principles of 
American law, as taught by The New York Correspondence School 
of Law, is published at 243 Broadway. It contains a summary of 
definitions, and contains preliminary observations, such as the law 
of nations, constitutional law, municipal law, and gives the con- 
stituent parts of a law, and shows that the great object of law is to 
secure righte. Part II. gives the sources of American law, the law 
of American colonies, the written and unwritten law of England, 
judicial decisions, the principles of common law, equity, the history 
of the systems of law, the Roman or civil law, the canon law, the 
federal law written and unwritten, the written federal law inelud- 
ing the Constitution which went into operation in March, 1789, and 
provided wisely for a Congress with law making power, a judiciary 
to interpret, and an executive to administer law. Part III. gives 
the sources of information concerning the law,—such as constitu- 
tion, treaties, state statutes, and reports of adjudged cases. This 
; — shows the reader the general scope of The Memory 

w Series. 


LIBERTY AND Lives, a volume of 208 pages by E. P. 
Powell, author of the remarkably able lectures on evolution entitled 
Our Heredity from God which recently attracted so much attention, 
is in some sense a supplement to that book. It is written in a 
forceful and impressive style, and the arguments presented for the 
liberty which broadens and intensifies existence give new views of 
life and much material for earnest thought. Published by Chas. 
H. Kerr & Co., Philadelphia. Price, paper, 50 cents, 


Tue Joun Caurcn Co., Cincinnati, publish a new 
singing book for American Sunday Schools entitled Garnered Gems 


for Sunday School Songs, compiled and arranged from the works of 
the best writers by H. R. Palmer, who also contributes a number 
of his own well known hymns and tunes, Each piece has a metro- 
nome mark to assist in correct time-keeping by the leaders in the 
singing. Price, boards, 35 cents. 


THE amusing fancies of Catland sketched by J. G. 
Frances, over which the readers of St. Nicholas have laughed 
month by month, are now collected in a beautifal holiday book for 
children, under the title A Book of Cheerful Cats. The drawings 
are daintily executed and the book is a model of fine press work. 
Pablished by the Century Co., New York. 


Tue fifth volume of the favorite “ Blue and Gray ” 
series by Oliver Optic is a stirring story full of varied incidents, its 
young hero having the usual round of adventures, Fighting for the 
Right. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Price, $1.50, 


A pIsTINcTLY audible smile echoing from basement to 
composing room greeted the Columbus Calendar Card for October, 
issued by the Jos. Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City. The great 
Discovery has seldom been used more ingeniously in the way of ad- 
vertising. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


e Requirements in English Entrance Examinations by Rev. 
Eaton; price, 90 cents——Selections for Meior- 
izing ; compiled by L. C, Foster and Sherman Williams ; price. 60 cents 
—-Extraits de la Chanson De Roland; by Gaston Pairs—-Quatrevingt- 
Treize; by Victor Hugo; ying school use by James Boielle; 

i 70 cents. Boston: Ginn 0. 
Prroland Graeme; by Agere Maule Machar; price, $1.00, New York: 
Howard & Hurlbert. 
"ania: by George F. Barker; price, $350. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. 
d Drawing; by Anson K. Cross. Boston: The Author. 
for Grammatical Analysis; by James F. Willis. 
hia: 1427 Euclid Ave. 
in American iby Mary Sheldon Barnes; price, 60 
: v. C. Heat 
Plane Geometry and C. M. Jessop; 
, $1.25. Cambridge: University Press. 
Priel Government Class Book; by John Warren Ball. Rochester: 
tory Pub. Co. 
(The and Its Peopie); by Fanny E. Coe. 
: , Burdett & Co. 
to the Palm Branch——A Memorial of C. H. 
Spurgeon; price, $125. New York: A. OC. Armstrong & Son. - 
The Beauties of nee by Sir John Lubbock; price, $1.50. New 
: 0. 
by William Peddie——The Story of Sicily; by 
Edward A. Freeman. New York: G. P. Puinam’s Sons. 


CHICAGO LETTER. 


DEDICATION SCENE, 


Never in the annals of the world’s history was there a more in- 
spiring or more brilliant scene than that witnessed in the great 
Manufacturer’s Building on Friday, Oct. 21. AsI write, the salute 
from the guns at regalar intervals announces the arrival of the hon- 
ored guests escorted by the Black Horse Cavalry and military pro- 
cession. Prolonged shouts rend the air from an expectant crowd. 
Nothing can illustrate the soul-stirring strains of the Colambian 
march, It is a moment that must be felt, a moment never to be 
forgotten. Never were arrangements for the press of the country 
more complete; nothing seems to have been left undone, and the 
representatives from all parts of the country cannot say enough for 
the untiring energy of this department. The transportation was 
an Herculean task, but Chicago transported the thousands safely 
to their destination, for Chicago is pothing if not equal toan emer- 
gency. 

The chorus, composed of children from the public schools, 
trained by Mr. Tomlins, gave vent to their feelings after long wait- 
ing, by prolonged shouts, and the waving of hankerchchiefs re- 
sembled a snow storm, when the foreign legation entered, pre- 
senting gorgeous spectacle in their uniforms, as they remained 
standing in line awaiting the entrance of Vice-President Morton. 
As the governors filed down the platform to take their seate, indi- 
vidual favorites were greeted with ovations. 

It was a proud moment for Director-General Davis when he 
walked to the desk accompanied by Mr. H. H. Higgiabotham, the 
able financier whose name is a synonym for success. Asa ray 
of sunlight illumined the grand spectacle, thanks went up that for 
once the weather prophet in the auditorium tower was “‘ off’ in 
his prediction of having rain for Friday. At twenty minutes past 
two o’clock Director Davis touched the button and the ‘‘ Colam- 
bian March” thrilled every heart. 

At my side is a newspaper representative from Syria. Bright 
dark eyes take in the scene, which he transfers to his paper called 
Lebanon. With hand elaborately tatooed he enlightens his coun- 
trymen on the world’s progress. Another dark-eyed young man 
in Turkish fez, represents his paper in Cairo, Egypt, called A/mo- 
guettam. During the prayer by Charles H. Fowler, D.D., LL.D, 
cries of Down ! Down ! marred the impressiveness. A number of 
sparrows flew about over the vast audience recalling the line, ‘‘ Gay 
guiltless pair, what seek ye from the fields of heaven.’’ As I pause 
for a moment Whitelaw Reid looks over the immense body of news- 
paper workers hedged in by flowering plants if not by a divinity, — 
—bis face full of kindly interest. Miss Monroe’s Ode was well 
rendered by Mra. LeMoyne of New York. Mrs. Potter Palmer’s 
address was one of the event of the day, Mrs. Potter represents all 
that is fair, all that is lovely in womanhood in the highest degree. 
Highly accomplished, gracious in manner, a queen in the social 
world, she best represents the women of the new era, the second 
Isabella opening up a new world to woman. 

Compsratively few could hear the speeches of the day, but all 
could hear the magnificent music led by the Apollo Club of 500 
voices. 

* 

On Friday evening the Auxiliary Congress, whose motto is ‘* Not 
Matter but Mind,’’ verified it by the interpretation given by Arch- 
bishop Ireland in his address on ‘‘ Not Things Bat Men.’’ Poeti- 
cal, impatsioned, and practical he carried his hearers with him in 
the anticipation of a grander future for the world, in the glorious 
hope of a common brotherhood. 

Mrs. Charles Henrotion made an able address in behalf of the 
Woman’s Congress Auxiliary. Mrs. Henrotion is a woman of 
acholarly attainments, well known as a fine linguist and literary 
critic. 

C. C. Bonney, president of the Congress Auxiliary is well known 
as jurist, journalist, and an efficient manager. It is through the 
Congress Auxiliary that the most lasting good of the Columbian 
exhibit will come. Divided into probably more than 100 con- 
gresses, scientific, educational, medical, etc., it will exhibit, not 
the product of the hands alone but the brain products that have 
made possible the mighty productions exhibited during the expo- 
sition. 

The great civic parade was a success, Seen from the grand- 
stand, it presented a beautiful spectacle; the red, white, and blae 
mingled with the crimson avd yellow of Spain, the yellow and 
green of Italy, blending with the glittering uniforms and insignia 
of the marching squadrons. Not the least pleasing were the 3,000 
hearty, happy children of the public echools, representing a living 
flag in red, white, and blue regalias. The stars in a svlid blae 
ground were represented by a sprinkling of white caps. What a 
flag,too! It represented noisy, uncontrollable Young America, 
and the aturdy police were as unable to suppress or intimidate the 


The Step by Step Primer; by Eliza Boardman Burnz; price, 25 cts. 
New York: furnz & Co. 


group as they would have been to control the elements. However 


New School Books 


English Classics for Schools 


An important new series—already issued or in course of 
preparation. Adequate notes ; large type, handsome print- 
'Dg; uniform binding in boards; lowest prices. 


Nacaulay’s Second Essay on the Earl of 

Chatham . . $.20 
Addison’s Sir Roger de Coverley Papers 
Irving’s Sketch Book—Selections 


Scott’s Ivanhoe. . . 
Scott’s Marmion . 
Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar , 
Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night .. 


Bailey’s Mental Arithmetic. 35 


A drill book in which principles are concisely stated and 
amply illustrated. 


New York 


Cincinnati 


[ilne’s Elements of Arithmetic 
Milne’s Standard Arithmetic $ .65 


An entirely new two book series embodying what is now 
considered the best in methods of teaching arithmetic. It is 
philosophical, original, progressive and thoroughly modern. 


White’ New Course in Art Instruction 
Books 1, 2, and 3, per dozen 
Books 4 to 9, inclusive, per dozen ‘ ‘ P ‘ 


Besides Outlines for Teachers, Drawing Models, Color 
Papers, and all material necessary for instruction in form, 
color, drawing, design, and elementary manual training. 


Apgar’s Trees of the Northern 

|  «& While fully abreast of science it 1s written g 
| style oan the arrangement for profitable study is admirable. 
—Chicago Datly Inter-Ocean. 


Chicago 
Please mention the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


Hoffman’s Sloyd System of Wood- 
“A novel, useful and interesting illustrated manual.”— 

Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 


Webster’s Primary Dictionary 


(New edition) . ° 48 
Webster’s Common School Dic- 

tionary (Newedition) . 72 
Webster’s High School Dictionary 


These new editions are based on the great “ Webster's 
International Dictionary.” 


Books sent prepaid on receipt of price. “ Educa. 
tional Bulletin” of new publications free on request, 


American Book Company 


Boston 


Atlanta 
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the ‘‘ Red, White, and Blue ”’ with lusty lungs and en- 

et en at their own sweet will. It is the children’s age, 
and had poor old Columbus appeared that day, instead of pointing 
their fingers to their heads as the Genoese children did, they would 
probably have hooted after him in true Young America’s style. ; 

Speaking of children reminds me that there will be a Youths 
Congress, at which one esssy on “‘ Colambus”’ will be presented 
from every grammar school in the city and two from the high 
schools. Superintendent Nightingale wko has charge of this un- 
dertaking desires that these essays be prepared and read in the 
different schoolrooms. The best will be sent to a committee that 
shall make the selection. The writer of the best will then consti- 
tute the delegate from that school. These essays are to be sent in 

by the 15th of December. 

The exercise thus regulated will give to all children now in the 
seventh and eighth grades a compresensive knowledge of the his- 
tory of the age of Columbus and our own times. M. W. 

October 21, 


ce As the Distinetive featare of Four Centuries,” by Superintendent 


OHIO SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Ohio recently lost two excellent schoolmen by death. Supt. 
Samuel Major of Hillsboro, of typhoid fever, Sept. 7, and Superin- 
tendent Lilly of Van Wert, of typhoid pneumonia, Sept. 8. H.C. 
Minnich of Hutchinson, Kans., succeeds Mr. Major, and W. T. 
Bushman of Canton takes the place of Mr. Lilly. The new super- 


intendents are both progressive men. 

The Superintendents and Principals’ Round Table meeting at 
Youngstown, Oct. 14 and 15, was one of the best ever held. The 
following subjects were discussed: ‘‘ Courses of Study,” by Supt. 
F. M. Bullock, New Castle, Pa.; ‘‘ State Associations,’’ by Supt. 
R. 8. Thomas, Warren, O.; ‘‘ Patriotism in Public Schools,’’ by 
Supt. F. P. Shumaker, Chagrin Falls, O.; ‘‘ Map-making,’’ by Mr. 
J. W. Davis of Alliance. O.; ‘‘ Essential Qualifications of Teach- 
ers and How to Get Them,’”’ by Supt. T. S. Lowden of Greenville, 
Pa. For informal discussion: ‘‘ Desirability of Individuality in 
Instruction, and Methods of Obtaining the Same.”’ Discussion 
opened by Supt. F. J. Roller of Niles, 0. One central thought 
seemed to all these discussions,—That the teacher is the 
light of the school; that she is to be strengthened for her work by 
competent, sympathetic su ; and that she needs to think 
more of the needs of her pupils and less of the requirements of the 
course of study. There is a necessity of revising the course of study, 
and thereby fitting it to the actual conditions of American life. 
The present graded system is based upon a false theory; modern 
methods of instruction are made to conform to the system thus 
based; and, as a result, great injustice is often done to pupils and 
the results are unsatisfactory. 

An educational mass meeting was held on Friday evening in the 
Y. M. C. A. lecture room. Topic discussed: ‘‘ The Public School 
(1) as a Naturalizer of Foreigners,”’ by Prof. George F. Jewett of 
Youngstown; (2) ‘Asa Defense of the Nation,’’ by Supt. J. J. 


drawing 
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Trendley of Youngstown. 
One of the valuable features of the Round Table has been the 
comparison of work of similar grades in various cities and towns. 
This year it was decided to compare methods of teaching primary 
readivg. There seems to be a wide-spread diesatisfaction with the 
results obtained in this most important branch. With all the assur- 
ance of the editors of educational journals and city superintendents 
that there has been a marked improvement in results under modern 
methods, the testimony of principals and the bigher primary and 
grammar grade teachers does not confirm the statements. The 
Round Table sent out inquiries to all the leading cities of this coun- 
try as to methods and ons for improvement. All these re- 
ports have been placed in the hands of Prin. S. D. Sanor of Youngs- 
town, who will report results through the JOURNAL OF Epvuca- 
TION and other educational papers about Jan. 1, 1893. It is hoped 
that this report will prove helpful to many teachers and principals. 
Superintendents who have not yet reported would confer a great 
favor by doing so at once. 
The Oatlook Committee made a valuable report. Superintendent 
Mackey of Batler, Pa., spoke in the highest terms of the work of 
Clark Univereity, especially of its summer school of pedagogy, 
which he attended. Superintendent Roller of Niles, O., spoke of 
the success of the great educational movement begun in Youngs- 
letting each group move on in with its strength He 
tendent Cannon gave an exhaustive review of Dr. Rice’s Forum 
article on ‘* The Public School System.” He thought that, on the 
whole, the article would do 

The next Round Table be held in Greenville, Pa., March 9 
and 10, 1898. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 

Nov. 3, 4, and 5: Rhode Island State Teachers; Providence. 

Nov. 5: Bristol County, Mase.; Fall River. 

Nov. 11-12: Ohio Tri-County Association; Orrville. 

Nov. 12: Worcester County, Mass ; Fitchburg. 

Deo. 27-29: Iowa Association; Cedar Rapids. 

MICHIGAN. 
State Editor, E@BERT L. BRIGGS, Grand Haven. 

Michigan schools very generally celebrated Columbus Day. The 
important features in the official program were observed and addi- 
tional exercises were rendered adapting the program to the particu- 
lar locality. The salute to the flag and the school parade were 
everywhere admired. 

Prof. John Goodison, for many years at the head of the work in 

and geography, died quite suddenly, Oct. 18, of heart 
— He was known throughout the state as an institate 
worker. 


Mr. James H. Kaye takes charge of the schools of Reed City, and 
Mr. A. B. Perrin, after fourteen years in that position, goes to 


Barns, Pb.D., of Canton; (3) “ As an Economizer of Police Force,”’ 
by A. O. Fording, a brilliant young attorney of Youngstown; (4) 
“‘ Asa Developer of Ideas,” by Superintendent Bullock of New 
Castle, Pa. ; (5) “ Asa Promoter of Happiness,’ by Rev. Dr. H. 
W. Kellogg of the Trinity M. E. Church, Youngstown ; and (6) 


Frankfort to assume the care of the schools of that place. 

| The board of regents of the State University have increased the 
‘salaries of professors in that institution from $350 to $500 per year, 
‘ according to the length of service. 

The Detroit Board of Education recently passed a resolution that 


town last year, the classifying into groups according to ability and | an 
accordance 


all teachers hereafter employed in the public schools should hay, 
received their education in the public schools of the city, |; was 
the board's answer to criticism upon their recent action in not a4. 
mitting to examination for positions certain ladies from the paro- 
Chine ladies passed the examination 
wo ese e and entered th 

ical department of the State University this fall. and 
Supt. W. E. Robinson of Detroit was recently thrown from his 
carriage while driving and had one of the bones in his ankle broken 
The injary will confine him to the house for some time. . 


OHIO. 


The Autumn Meeting of the Tri-County Teachers’ Agsociat; 
Wayne, Ashland, and Medina, is to be held at Orrville, 0.. Now 
11 and 12. The program is as follows: ; 


Friday Evening—Address of Welcome, by Dr. Blakenh 
Response, by Supt. J. A. Lowrie, Seville. orn, Orrville, 


Copeland. 

Saturday Morning—" Primary Reading,” Supt 8. Thom 
Discussion: Profs 4 L. Wright, 8. 8. Milligan, and Miss Marie Sane 

“Will Training,’ Dr. Elias Compton, Wooster University. js. 
cussion: Profs. I. N. Clemens and J. R. Kennan. 

“Grammar,” Prof F. V. Irish, Columbus, @. Discussion: Profs, j 
Recent School Legislation,” and “ World’s Fair Exh 

Recen 00 slation, orld’s xhibit,”’ 
T. Carson, Columbus, 0. Discussion: Profs. J. B. Eberly, 


d T. 8. Orr. 
‘* What the Patrons of the Public Schools Have a Right t 
Them. J. W. Knott, Wooster. Discussion: Supts. 


Officers: B. F. Hoover, President ; Marie T. Smith, 
Maurer, W. M. Glasgow, Ex. Com. ecretary; G.C, 


also commended similar plans tried in New Castle, Pa. Superin-| 47 Gij 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


By the death of Thomas Chase, LL.D., at Providenca, on the 
6th ult, the country loses one of her most eminent scholars. He 
was born in Worcester, Mase., in 1827, graduated with distinction 
from Harvard in 1848, beeame in 1855 professor of philology and 
classical literature at Haverford College, Pa., and in 1872 was 
chosen dent of that institation, resigning in 1886 on account of 
failing health. In consequence of his proficiency in the Greek Jan- 


guage, he was appointed a member of the New Testament Company 
of the American ittee for the revision of the translation of 


the Bible. He was also a member of the Philological Congress 
in Stockholm in 1889. He was the senior editor of Chase & 
Stuart’s series of classical textbooks and the author of numerous 
essays and addresses During the last few years Dr. Chase has ro- 
sided in Providence, devoting himeelf to literary work and acting 
at times as substitute professor in the classical courses at Brown 
University. 
TEXAS, 

Mr. Chas. T. Alexander resigned his position as superintendent 
of the Corsicana schools, and the board unanimously elected Mr. 
E. M. Faust, principal of the high school, to succeed him. 

Miss Ida Lawrence, who has taught in the high school for ten 
years, will fill the principalehip temporarily. 

The present certificate law is very unsatisfactory, and the next 
legislature will be asked to amend it. It works great hardships in 
some cases, and grants too much looseness in othere. Some strong 
additions were made to the teaching force of the state last year, 
The Jester amendment and other changee in the echool law ad- 
ded one dollar per capita to the state apportionment. This amend- 
ment was simply to appropriate one per cent. of the available por- 


tion of the permanent school fund to the active school fund. 


THE CENTURY For 1893. 


INDISPENSABLE TO TEACHERS. 
The Two Great Periodicals, 

THE CENTURY MAGAZINE wo 

ST. NICHOLAS FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 


ST. 


NicHoLas For Youwe Folxs. 


It would be hard for a person who cares for good reading to make a better investment than a year’s 
subscription to Zhe Century Magazine. No region is too remote, no expense too great, if it will only 
produce what the Cenfury’s readers want. This is the policy that has made it, as the Pa// Mall Budget, 
of London, says, “ By far the best of the magazines, English or American.” 

The November number begins a new volume and contains the first chapters of 


“Sweet Bells Out of Tune,” a Novel of New York Society, 


written by Mrs. Burton Harrison, the author of “The Anglomaniacs.” In this city the fashionable 
wedding, the occupants of the boxes in the Metropolitan Opera House, the “smart set” in the couatry 
house are faithfully reflected, and the illustrations by Charles Dana Gibson, Zife’s well-known cartoonist, 
are as brilliant as the novel. 

In this November number begins also a great series of papers on 


Bible and Science,’? 


opening with “ Does the Bible contain Scientific Errors?” by Prof. Shields of Princeton, who takes 
decided ground that the Bible does not contain scientific errors of any moment, and who most interestingly 
states the case from his point of view. Other articles im this series will include one in the December 
(Christmas) number, “ The Effect of Scientific Study upon Religious Beliefs.” . 

An important series of letters that passed between General Sherman and his brother, Senator John 
Sherman, is also printed in November, which number contains also contributions from the most dis- 
tinguished writers, including an article by James Russell Lowell, which was not quite completed at the 
Bishop makes in the November Century as to what could 

e World’s Fair if it were opene i i i 
on Sunday, is one which seems the most practical 


THE NEW EDUCATION. 


Among the more important papers of the new year will be several, now in i 
| t 
hands, dealing with some of the newer educational institutions and educational methade we bmg on 
of = will ofa seed to assist the teacher in his or her life work, as 
well as to inform the general public on the vital subjects of ed ion. i i 

j education. The first will appear in January. 


A Great Christmas Number, 


full of Christmas stories, Christmas poems, and Christmas pictures,—and in it will begin th 
’ first chapters 
of a striking novel of life in Colorado, “ Benefits Forgot,” by Wol i 3 tah . P ” 
with Rudyard Kipling. , got,” by Wolcott Balestier, who wrote “ The Naulahka 
Papers on good roads, the new educational methods, and city government are 
Four dollars will bring you this splendid magazine for one mAs and certainly ao celina home c 
to directly to the publishers: The Century Co., 33 East 17th 
New York. ey shou in with November, and 
“Sweet Bells Out of Tune.” R and so get first chapters of all the serials, including 


“Now being widely used as a supplementary reader in schools.” 
—Morning Guide, (Pit'sburgh, Pu) 

John G. Whittier long ago wrote of St. Nicholas. “ It is little to 
say of this magazine that it is the best children’s periodical in the 
world.” Edward Eggleston, the author of “The Hoosier School: 
master,” says of it, “ There is not one of the numbers that does not 
stir the curiosity, inform the memory, stimulate thought, and enlarge 
the range of the imagination.” Founded in r873, and from the first 
number edited by Mary Mapes Dodge, St. Vicholas is now entering 
upon its twentieth year. The most famous writers have contributed 
to its pages in the past, but never has its editor been able to offer a 
Ha program or a more distinguished list of contributors than for 


There is to be a series of illustrated papers on 


“The Leading Cities of the United States,” 


the story of each city told by a prominent resident. Edmund Clarence 
Stedman will write of New York; Thomas W. Higginson, of Boston ; New 
Orleans will be described by George W. Cable, and Baltimore by President 
Gilman, of Johns Hopkins University. Dr. Lyman Abbott will tell the 
and will be treated by other famous 
vi articles on the World’s Fair ages 0 
funny pictures and humorous verses 


The Serial Stories. 


Ch reel Douglas Wiggin, the well-known author of “The Birds’ 
d ristmas Carol,” etc., will contribute the leading serial for St. Vicholas 
begin’ the coming year. A serial by W. O. Stoddard, an Australian story, 
gins in the same number. A serial by the author of that delightful 
mee, Lady Jane,” is om. The November number opens with 4 
likes he? ary has in it some of most 
g00 uaker poet the visi 

of a party of young girls to his dine 


The School Journal says, “Place St. Nicholas in 
our household, an 

you need have no fears for the lessons taught your children.” The maga 
zine _ te greatest aid that the teacher and the conscientious parent ©a® 
The | , ave. It entertains, and at the same time educates and instructs. 
€ subscription price is $3 a year. Remittances may be made directly 


the publishers: The Century Co., 33 East 17th St, New York. 
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NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 


teacher and pupils. A 


Better Our Last ?’’ was 
~~ W. Chamberlain, master of the 
Grammar Sobool, and closed by Mr. Sta ley John- 


f the Eastport High School. 
instructive and animated talk upon 


to the readin 


1,” b 
the question, What Should Be Added 


school systems of the Dominion of and the 
United States was made by Mr. James Vroom of 
St. Stephens, N. B., followed by questions upon 
the subject by Messrs. Parin of the Farming- 
ton State Normal School Stetson of Auburn. 

State Superintendent Luce spoke upon the state 
educational exhibit at Chicago. The oration upon 
“ Oar Common Schools, the Foundation of Amer- 
ican Citizenship,’ was by Mr. W. Allen of Pem- 
broke. Tuesday evening Professor P’ gavea 
lectare upon The Duty and Dignity 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Sixteenth Meeting of the Bristol County 
Teachers’ Association, will be held in the B. M. 
C, Durfee High School Building at Fall River, 

“ i ools, ve 
ot Manual Training in the Public 
Schools of Waltham. Discussion, opened by Allen 
F.Wood, Prin. 5th 8t Grammar School, New Bedford, 

“Tllustrations of the Geography of Southern New 
England.” by William M. Davis, Prof. of Physical 
Geography in Harvard University. 

in Elementary Schools,” by Miss Ellen 
Hyde, Prin. of State Normal School, mingham 

“Elementary Science,” by A. B. Morrill, Prin. 
Connecticut Normal Training School, Willimantic, 
Discussion, opened by Prof. E. Cate. Teacher of 
Physics, B. M. C. Durtee High School, Fall River. 

“Common Sense Geography,” by Augustus H. 
Kelley, Master of the Lyman School, East Boston. 

The school board in one of the cities of this state 
has innocently involved itself and other persons in 
an embarrassing tangle of circumstances, the issue 
of which can only be foretold by those who best 
understand the forces which a certain teacher pos- 
sessee. For admission to the teachers’ training 
school of the city in which the beard exists there 
were twenty applicants am the then recent 
graduates of the city’s high school; of these, all 
bat two passed the requisite examination, and those 
two, failing to secare the training sought in their 
own city, applied to normal schools in other cities 
and towns, and one was received, on showing her 
diploma from the high school from which she was 
graduated, and spent a year in the normal school. 
Two weeks ago it was anticipated that there would 
be a vacancy in the corps of teachers in the train- 
ing school of which the board mentioned has charge, 
and the board cast about for a promising candi- 
date, and in due course of time the name of the 
young woman who had failed to pass into the 
(home) training school, and had gone to another 
city to a normal school, was presented as an appli- 
cant, and after carefal consideration—not a mem- 
ber of the board dreaming that she was the Miss 
Blank who hadffailed to pass into the home school 


CONSUMPTION CUBED. 

Anold physician, retired from practice, had placed 
‘oD his hands by an Kast India missionary the 
formula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 
and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throatand Lung affections. 
also a positive and radical cure for Nervous Debility 
and all Nervous Complaints. ee tested its 
Wonderful curative powers in thousands of cases 
and desiring to relieve human suffering, I will send 
free of charge to all who wish it, this recipe in Ger 
man, French, or English, with full directions for pre- 
ame and using. nt by mail bd addressing, with 

Damin 8 a YES. 


ACID PHOSPHATE. 


An agreeable preparation 
of the phosphates, for Indi- 
gestion, Nervousness, Men- 
tal and Physical Exhaustion. 

Recommended and pre- 
scribed by Physicians of all 
schools. 


_ Trial bottle mailed on receipt of 25 cents 
in stamps. Rumford Chemical Works 
Providence, R. I. 


—she was elected to the vacancy; whereu the 
members of the class who had hoped my yw 
moted to the vacancy became aggrieved, and used 
their tongues without caution, and for a while there 
was excitement in the local school world. Time 
enough has not elapsed to satisfy the board of 
either their wisdom or weakness in selecting Miss 
Blank, and until such time, it is manifest, there 
can be no just censure by the board. As for Mies 
Blank in particular, they do not intend to retain 
her if she is not equal to the place, and will be as 
independent in dealing with her now as they were 
(lacking all the facta as to her previous examina- 
tion) when, having to go outside the members of 
the training school, they selected her as, so far as 
they could see, the best candidate for the position. 


MIDDLESEX CO. TEACHERS. 


The Middlesex Teachers’ Association held their 
fortieth annual meeting in Tremont Temple, 
Boston, on October 28th, beginning at 9.30 Miss 
Ellen Hyde. the president, presided. Teachers 
gathered in great numbers and the attendance was 
highly satisfactory. Two sessions were held in 
the morning; the primary section in the lower 
hall, the grammar section in the upper. The 
opening paper before the latter was by Samuel 
E:iot, LL D., of Boston, his theme being ‘* Edu- 
cation in its Integrity.’’ 

Nature is the one essential condition of the in- 
tegrity of education. The theory that leaves 
nature out, the practice that leaves it out, the sys- 
tem that is all artificial or mechanical, can never 


NEWYORK CORRESPONDENCE 


FOR HOME STUDY 


243 BROADWAY N.Y. ~* 
INTRODUCTORY LECTURE 


The TEACHERS’ HOTEL 


Is booking parties now at $6a week. This is very 
much the lowest rate offered for convenient, com. 
fortable, and respectable accommodations at the 
World’s Fair. We make a plain, square proposi- 
tion, plan is approved wherever presented, 
Rates vance soon. 
C. R. LONG, Mer., 
211 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


What Book Do You Want ? 


J We furnish books in any line, 


Teachers 


alogues of any publisher. We want to serve you. 
We are prompt and reliable. Give us a trial order. 
WOMEN’S BOOK CO., 
4t Woodside, N. ¥- 


~ Saturday Class for Teachers. 


SPECIAL INSTRUCTION in Delsarte, Gesture, Vocal and Physical Culture,dy des 
specialists in Boston, from 10 to 12, every Saturday. 
Terms: $230 a Term, $40 a Year. 
Send for circulars, or call at College rooms. 


BOSTON COLLEGE OF ORATORY, 


62 Boylston Street, Boston, lass. 


great aim 


Ladies, You Want 


Neither greasy nor sticky. 


BEWARE OF 


On receipt of 2 ts 
sent by mau” | 


JELLY OF GLYCERINE # ROSES. | || 


= AN EXQUISITE TOILET ARTICLE. 

* Making the Skin Soft and Velvety, cures Chapped Hands and Lips, and 
roughness resulting from cold winds and impure soap. 
a Gentlemen use it after shaving. 
“* A. L. HELMBOLD, DRUGGIST, CONTINENTAL HOTEL, | 4 


CURES CAUSED BY SUNBUR 
RE 


a Toilet Requisite. 


‘wojssajolg 24) Aq 


| 
| 


LYOdNSAVG 


*s10430 


IMITATIONS! 


N, 
OVES TAN, FRECKLES, PIMPLES, &c. 


GEO. C. GOODWIN & Wholesale Agts., Boston, Mass. 


the business of the Association, reports of commit- 
tees, ete. The Committee on Nominations re- 
ported the following list of officers: Chas. E. Hus- 
sey of Natick, president; H H. Bates of Cam- 
bridge, Geo. E. Nichols of Somerville, F. D. Sher- 
burn of Lowell, A. S. Gilbert of Malden, B, F. 
Morrison of Medford, vice-presidents; C. W. 
Morey of Lowell, W. H. Small of Hudson, B. W. 
Drake of Waltham, I. Freeman [all of Arlington, 
Anna C. Damon of Somerville, executive commit- 
tee; John O. Godfrey of Newton, secretary and 
treasurer. This list was duly elected. 

The address of the afternoon was given by Pres. 
Merrill E. Gates, LL.D., of Amherst College. 
His theme was ‘' Sidney Lanier,—Poet, Artist, 
Teacher.’’ The Association then adjourned. 


meet the wants of untrained childhood 
e will look behind the fleeti 
lesson to the lasting ability which it is intended te 
promote, behind the task or the discipline of to- 
day to the qualities which may be formed for the 
future, and thus the work of the school or college 
grows into the work of life. Nothing bat 
that of the broadest and fullest system, rounded 
out in all ble proportions, can compass this 
education. 
Another characteristic of education in its integ- 
rity is respect for every class of pupils and every 
individual pupil. While distinguishing between 
the intelligent and the unintelligent, between those 
who learn easily and those who learn slowly and 
sometimes hardly at all, it casts none of them away. 
Of all the various means to compass integ- 
rity in education, there are none more ready 
to the hand and the heart than literature. In this 
there is a great training power. It touches every 
age, almost every faculty and desire that we have. 
There are means in education, but there is only 
a single end. This is character. More traly 
power than knowledge, character must be the par- 
amount object of all our schools and all our theories. 
All studies, all methods, are to be cast into it, as 
into a universal moldwand from it they are to 
emerge in such unbroken proportions as only edu- 
cation in its integrity can secure. 
**The Elementary Geography of Southern New 
England’ was made an object lesson for teaching 
geography by Prof. William M. Davis of Harvard 
University in an interesting paper illustrated by 
maps and diagrams. He advocated the using of 
the familiar objects of nature in instructing chil- 
dren, and pointed out how easily this could be 
done and how attractive geography may be made. 
Both sections then listened to an address by 
Andrew S. Draper, LL.D., superintendent, Cleve- 
land, O, upon ‘‘ Character in History.’’ 
Mr. G. A. Tisser of Winchester presided over 
the primary section. An exceedingly valuable 
paper was given by Miss S. E. Brassill, supervisor 
of science at Quincy, Mass., on ‘‘ Natare S:udies.”’ 
It was illustrative of primary work. Miss Clara 
W. Mingins of the State Normal School at New 
Britain, Ct., followed. Her subject was the connec- 
tion between the kindergarten and the public school. 
The afternoon session was begun at 1.30 with 


“All she lacks of beauty 
is a little plumpness.” 

This is a frequent thought, 
and a wholesome one. 

All of a baby’s beauty is 
due to fat, and nearly all ofa 
woman’s— we know it as 
curves and dimples. 

What plumpness has to do 
with health is told in a little 
book on CAREFUL LIVING; sent 
free. 

Would you rather be 
healthy or beautiful? “Both” 
is the proper answer. 


Seorr & Bowne, Chemists 132 South sth Avenue 
Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 


druggists everywhere do. 


A NEW VOLUME 


IN —— 


The Great Educators Series. 


AND THE RISE OF 


ALCUIN: THE CHRISTIAN SCHOOLS. 


By Prof. ANDREW F. West, Princeton College. Net $1.00. 


The Art of Teaching and Studying Languages. 


GouIN 12mo, 
$2.25. 

SMYTH Christian Ethics. (International Theological Library.) 8vo, 
net $2.50. 


ARISTOTLE, ALCUIN,  } Each 12mo, net $1.00. 


The Great Educators. | 


LoyoLa, ABELARD. } 

Harpy 500 Books for the Young. Graded and Annoted. 12mo, 
net 50 cents. 

PRENTICE The Musician, A Guide for Pianoforte Students, with Anal- 
yses of the best pieces. Graded. Six Grades, each 75 cts. 

HOPKINS An Outline Study of Man. 12mo, $1.75. 

Hopkins The Law of Love, and Love as a Law. 12mo, $1.75. 

MILL The Realm of Nature. Net $1.50. 

HOSMER German Literature. 8vo, $2.00. 

HYSsLop Elements of Logic. 8vo, $2.00. 

JOHNSTON The United States: Its History and Constitution. 
12mo, $1.00. 

MURRAY Manual of Mythology. 8vo, $1.75. 

THOMSON Study of Animal Life. Net $1.50. 

KEENE Literature of France. Net $1.00. 

MuIRHEAD Elements of Ethics. Net $1.00. 

FISHER Colonial Era. 12mo, $1.25. 


Guut & Koner Life of Greeks and Romans. 8vo, $2.75. 


NEW CLASSIFIED DESCRIPTIVE EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE, 


i iti i Text-Book Cata- 
Many important Additions have been made to this valuable 
logue, cmpestulle in the Departments of Science, Art, Philosophy, History, and 
Religion, besides a much enlarged list of importations. 


inati Pri Instructors, to Libraries, and 
ivileges of Examination, Introductory Prices, Regular Rates to - 
to the Tre e, furnished on application. Full Descriptive Catalogue weed 
tinguished text-books in all departments of education sent free. Also —— a gg ho 
American and Foreign Publication Publications. All current books promptly supplied. 
facilities for procuring such as are rare or scarce. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


Publishers, Importers, and Booksellers, 


743=-745 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


— | 
ot ad- 
Paro. 
The Washington County Teachers’ Institute 
med- held a large and enthusiastic meeting in Calais be- 
ginning oD Tuesday, Oct. 18. The first number | 
m hig was a short address by acting President F. W. 
oken, Johnson. A class exercise in arithmetic was 
highest credit on 
se iscussion upon ** How Can We Make Oar 
= 
“Me. 
chanics,’ was given of 
Calais, Toillustrate her statements she employed 
apparatus made entirely by her pupils. 
The classes in singing were conducted by Miss —————————— 
a Chick, teacher of masic in Calais public schools. 
The greater part of the afternoon was devoted 
7 ME of a paper, “ The Aim of the High 
| Course of Stady ?”’ Mr. W. W. Stetson of Au- 
born, An essay by Miss M. A. Jonas was upon 
“Thorough Teaching,’ A comparison of the | 
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i MAGAZINES. You can escape just 
Some Recent Publications. THE anno a 
— With the November number the then y 

Pitts, Author. Publisher Price. magazine, begins its twenty-third year, and while you feel dull, languid, out 
Studies in American History . Barnes D. C. Heath & Co, Boston 
Civil Government Class Book Ball go. it preserves the general characteristics that have ge ly. then 
Modern » Coe NY 1 25| from the fieet given it wide usefulness and popu- of them are coming. Dene 
The Beauties of Nature,» | NY 1 00) larity, it ie striking ont constantly into new paths. them get any further. 
ot sles » P. Pu The frontispiece is the portrait of the historian with Pleross 
Old Italien Masters ‘ . Stillman Century Co, New York Francis Parkman. There are two short articles ical That 
English Cathedrals Van Rensselaer is» | by Mr. Lowell (an unfinished sketch) and by Dr. Medi can 
The of Wantl Wister Edward Eggleston, both of whom lay stress upon t invigorates the liver 
ot Sh “ 125}the importance of his work on North America. purifies and en. 
A Shadow’s Shadow. . Ragsdale 1 The articles which deal with current discussions blood, sharpens 
& Sanborn, NY  60|are ‘Plain Words to Workingmen,” by Fied appetite, improves di. 
: . ‘ Foster: Williams Ginn & Go. Boston 60] Woodrow; Does The Bible Contain Scientific ger and restores health 
Boland Graeme . Machar Fords, & NY =4 Errors?” by Prof. Charles W. Shields of Sorell a ~ 
Physics . ‘ Barker Henry Ho ton; and ‘Some Exposition Uses of Sunday, y tive 
At the Beautiful Gate . ° Houghton, Miflin & U0, Bos 1 50| Bishop Potter, in discussion of the question of Skin, Scalp and Scrofulous 
My Septuagint Cassell Pub. Co, N ¥ 1 00] opening the World’s Fair for the entire week-| froctions, the Discovery ” is the only reme- 
The Snare of the Fowler. Alexander 1 The last topic is also discussed by Dr. Washington! so certain and effective that it can be 
New Cactus . Humphrey D. Appleton & Co, NY 2 90| Gladden in an Open Letter. Massenet, the guaranteed. If it doesn’ benefit or cure, 
‘Along fhe Florida Holder “ 1 50| poser of the opera “ Esclarmonde’’ contributes} you have your money 
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In ciubs of three or more, , ; 
One renewal and one new subscriptio 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 
wae” Cash must accompany 
all orders when sent at 
club rates. 


RATES. 


$2,00 a year. 
$4.00 
$5.50 


TION CLUB 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club 
of three or more is formed and all names are sent in by one 
person at one time. 


SUBSCRIPTION Dept. NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 3 SOMERSET St., BOSTON. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 

Mr. WARREN P. ADAMS, representing Shel- 
don & Co., fermerly at 36 Bromfield St., can now 
be found at 364 Washington St., with Wm. Ware 
& Co. Mr. A. H. Kenerson formerly with Tain- 
tor Bros., is associated with Mr. Adams in caring 
for the interests of Sheldon & Co., in New Eng- 
land. 


NUMEROUS calls are received at this office 
from teachers, for Bensinger’s Express Duplicator. 
This copygraph has proved itself to be of great value 
asa labor-saving machine, and none appreciate it 
more than teachers. We can supply them from 
this office, or they can be sent directly from New 
York. 


IMPORTANT.— When visiting New York City, 
save gage Express and C ze Hire, and stop 
at the GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
— The Sea’s mq How treacherous the 
ocean is.’’ ‘Yes; it’s fall of craft.’’ — Glens 
Falls Reporter. 


—After useing Eiy’s Cream Balm two months I 
was surprised to find that the right nostril, which 
was closed for twenty years, was open and free as 
the other, and can use it now as [ could not do for 
many years. I feel very thankfal. — R. H. Cres- 
sengham, 275 18th St., Brooklyn. 


— It doesn’t follow that a man approves of a 
cyclone even if he is completely carried away with 
it.— Boston Courier, 

Mrs. WINSLOW’s ‘“‘SooTHING SyRUP”’ has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 
cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrhoa, whether arising from 
teething or other canses, and is for sale by Drug- 


autobiographical notes. There is an illustrated story 
by Hesskiah Butterworth, ‘‘An Old Fashioned 
Thanksgiving ?”’ and verse by Richard Lee Daw- 
son, entitled ‘‘A Thanksgiving Dozen.”” There is 
a warm tribute to the late Mr. Curtis in the edi- 
torial department, and bis portrait, engraved by 
Cole. ‘There is in fiction the opening part of Mrs. 
Burton Harrison’s new novel entitled ‘‘ Sweet 
Bells Out of Tane;”’ ‘‘ The Rowdy’’ by Octave 
Thanet; and “ The New Member of the Clab,”’ by 
Brander Matthews. The illustrated articles in- 
clude a paper by Isabel F. Hapgood on “A Rae- 
sian National Artist’’ (Ilya Répin); ‘‘ To Gipay- 
land,’’ by Mr. and Mrs. Pennell; ‘*‘ Road Coach- 
ing up to Date,’’ by T. Suffern Tailer, a practical 
consideration of aspects of modern oe to- 
gether with a record tripr made from Paris to Trou- 
ville. Mr. A. Forbes contributes the conclading part 
of his experience daring the Paris Commune, which 
is fully illustrated. There is a paper of “ Reminis- 
cences of Brook Farm,’’ by the late G. P. Bradford, 
and the first paper of ‘“ Letters of Two Broth- 
ers,’’ being paseages from the correspondence of 
General and Senator Sherman, of whom portraits 
are printed. ‘‘ Topics of the Fime’’ contains 
editorials on ‘‘ The Massachusetts Corrapt Prac- 
tice Law,’’ and “ Road-building Exhibit at Chi- 
cago.”’ ‘Open Letters’’ includes Female 
Humoriste and American Hamor,’’ “‘A Co-opera- 
tive Failure,”’ ‘‘ Suggestions on the Labor Ques- 
tion,’’ “ McClellan’s Baggage-Destroying Order,’’ 
“The Sea-serpent at Nahant,’’ and a sketch of 
Wm, M. Chase, whose winsome portrait, “Alice,’’ 
is the representative in this number of The Century’s 
American Artists Series. Mr. Edgar W. Nye 
contributes the “Autobiography of an Editor,’’ in 
which he makes several important personal ex- 
planations. 


It’s not only the best, but it’s the cheapest 
blood-purifier sold, no matter how many 
doses are offered for a dollar. 

With this, you pay only for the good 
you get. 


Harrity, Chairman of the Democratic Nationaj 
Committee. Lord Lyon ; writes on “Waste 
Products Made Usefal.’’ The article is a yory 
curious recapitulation of the conquests of modern 
science. ‘‘ How to Solve the School Question?” 
is an interesting paper by the Rt. Rev. O'Reilly, 
Karl Blind, the emivent historical writer, draws 
some comparisons between the safeguards of liberty 
in France, Switzerland, and the United States 
in an article under the title of ‘‘ Swies and French 
Election Methods.”” De. W. T. Jenkins explains 
‘* Quarantine at New York.’’ Under the heading 
‘* Wanted a New Party,’’ T. V. Powderly argnes 
that the righta of the people demand better atten- 
tion. President Andrews of Brown University, 
discusses the problem ‘‘Are There Too Many of 
Us?” He states the danger of over-population. 
** Europe at the World’s Fair,’’ is from the Con- 
suls-General at Berlin and St. Petersburgh, and 
shows what is being done abroad in the matter. 
Col. R. G. Ingersoll reviews the character and 
opinions of the late Ernest Renan. The other 
short articles are “ Objections to Theatrical Life,” 
by Jennie A, Eustace; ‘‘ The Religious Issue in 
Politics,”’ by Arthur Reed Kimball; Sanitation 
versus Qaarantine,’’ by Thomas P. Hughes, D.D.; 
and ‘‘ The Naturalization Problem in New York 
City,’’ by H. B. Bradbury. Price, $5.00 a year; 
single copies, 50 cents. New York City. 


— The November Forum is one that will attract 
more than usual attention. It opens with an arti- 


gists in every part of the world. 


tral Depot. Be sure and ask 
600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and | for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, Twenty-five 
Elevators and | cents a bottle, 


anaes per day. European plan. 
a.l Modern Conveniences. 
Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages. and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city. 


— ‘Is this a free translation ?’’ asked the girl 
in the bookstore. ‘‘ No, Miss,’’ replied the clerk ; 
“It costa fifty cents.’’— Puck, 


— I have been a great sufferer from dry catarrh 
for many years, and I tried many remedies, but 
none did me so much benefit as Ely’s Cream Balm. 
It completely cured me. M. J. Lally, 39 Wood- 
ward Ave., Boston Highlands, Mass, 


— Paper bottles are now used to hold ink. and 
are much lighter than glass. Esterbrook’s Steel 
Pens will also be found to hold ink well, and to 
have all the other qualities of perfect pens. 


—A wealthy grandfather always receives the 
respect and veneration due to old age. 


— There is an ocean of difference between a 
man’s rights and his wants.—Galveston News, 


— The November number of the North American 
Review is a notable one. It contains an article by 
James G. Blaine, on ‘‘ The Presidential Campaign 
of 1892.’’ He speaks with vigor, making some 
points that are entirely new in the discussion of the 
issues, and his article is marked with that vigor 
and that purity of style for which Mr. Blaine is 
distinguished. Professor Boyeson treats of ‘ The 
Scandinavian in the United States.’ A series 
of papers on the relations of the clergy to public 
affairs is opened by the Rev. Bishop Foss of Phila- 
delphia, in an article entitled, ** Polities and the 
Pulpit.’’ Erastus Wiman has a timely discussion 
on the topic ‘What the Cholera Costs Commerce.” 
“The Democratic Outlook’’ is by the Hon. W. F. 


cle in which the Rt. Hon. Joseph Chamberlain of 
England compares the cost of the municipal gov- 
ernment of Birmingham, England, with the coat of 


the municipal government in Boston, showing that 
Boston’s government costs five times as much ss 
Birmingham’s; and Mr. Charles Francia Adams 
writes an instructive article on ‘‘ Lessons in 
Municipal Government to be Learned from the 
Experience of Quincy, Mass.”’ Sir Thomas H. 
Farrar, of the English Board of Trade, explaius 
English Viows of the McKinley tariff and its effect 
upon British exports; and Lord Masham, Presi- 
dent of the Fair Trade Club, gives the reasons why 
the present policy of England should be changed 
toa protective policy, arguing that England, hae 


The 1892 and ’98 Edition 


IS NOW READY. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF GEOGRAPHY, 


including Geographical News of the Year, 
With Perforated Maps for Slate Drawing. 


ae FISHER, 
Supt. of Schools, Pawtucket, R. I. 


This is one of the best aids to the teaching of Geography ever publi 
signed as an outline of work for the soncher, Thee statistical os 
the Appendix give mileage of railroads, population, 
tion revised and renewed to date. 

This book is in octavo form, boun: 
60 cents; without Maps, 50 cents. 


It is de- 
rhe: contained in 
reigning sovereigns, and other informa- 


d in substantial cloth. Brice, with Perforated Maps, 


Supplement to the Essentials of Geography. 


GEOGRAPHICAL NEWS OF THE YEAR, for 1892 and ’93. 


By G. C. FISHER, 
Supt. of Schools, Pawtucket, R. I. 
This pamphlet is contained in Fisher's “ Essentials of Geogra hy.” I i 
7 t 
Important geographical events for the year ending Sept. 1, ign tt ‘will be aoe pede 
ful in the schoolroom. Price, 20 cents. Special rates if ordered in quantities. ° 
Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


NEW Yearly Subscription to the | NEW YEARLY 
Journal of Bd will secure |) 4¥ SUBSCRIPTION 
E one year’s subscription to the ne» the Journal of Education will 


secure a year’s subscription to 
Register of Current 
($1 00 a year) free. NEW ENG. Pus. Co 

R raet St.. 


GEOGRAPHICAL MAGASINR (monthly, 


tines 82.00 a | ‘* Quarterly 


NEw Ena. Pus. Co., 
8 Somerset St.. Boston. Mas« 


Ceca Bann For 


THE P 
ELY BROTHERS, 


Cure FO 
CATA 


£OL 


OSITIVE CURE. 


66 Warren St., New York. Price 60 cts. 


A Study for 
Native Trees. How 


By L. W. RUSSELL, Provipenceg, R. I. 
ILLUSTRATED. Price, 30 Cents. 


There is a growing demand for easily understood and practical matter about our native 
trees. This little work is designed to supply this demand. Works upon general botany 
do not supply the needs of those who wis , without difficult study, to come to a friendly 
acquaintance with the forest and wayside trees which they daily meet. 

The author has written about trees as he has seen them, in walks and rambles, in tows 
subj aeeaney. It is wholly unlike anything that has ever before been published on this 

ubject. 


The School Journal, New York City: “ For the general reader the scientific descriptions of trees !2 
botanies are too technical and contain too many hard names. The beginner needs something more simple 
r. Russell has endeavored to furnish it . , . In encouraging pupils to observe apd study trees, tea¢ 
ers will unquestionably find this little book of great assistance.” 


Sent to any address on receipt of price. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
’ 
MECHANICS’ FAIR, 


Every Teacher Needs 
Mechanics’ Building, Boston, 


We can now furnish, at the lavest 
Oct. 5 to Dec. 3: Daily, 9 A.M. to 10 P.M. 


sizes of BENSINGER’S EXP I 
(See advt. in another column.) They may be 
Six acres of displays, co 
mprising an exhibit of the 


and tested at Reom No. 5, or will be sent by 
on application to 
England industries. Sl! lines of our New 
Admission 35 Cents. 


IRAM UTT, Manazer, 
3 Somerset St.. Bo ton. 


SONGS for a2 consacamp. Hews Terr, 
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not profited by free trade. A unique contribution 
to the political campaign is a group of eight short 

pers entitled ‘‘ For Whom Shall I Vote and 

hy,” by eight prominent men who are not ac- 
tively identified with polities. Mr. Schouler, the 
historian; Mr. Schiff, and Mr. Cannon, two of the 
most prominent bank presidente of New York; 
Mr. Fravklin MacVeagh, of Chicago, and Mr. 
John Claflin of New York, two of the largest mer- 
chants, being among the number. The series of 
educational articles about our public school system 
by Dr. J. M. Rice, who made a study of the pub- 
lic schools in thirty-six of the principal American 
cities, is devoted to the schools of Baffalo and 
Cincinnati. Ocher articles which give unusual 
variety are: ““A New Impulse to an Old Gospel,’’ 
by Jane Addams, one of the founders of Hull 
House, Chicago; ‘‘ What We Really Know About 
Mars.’’ by Prof. Edward S. Holden, Director of 
the Lick Observatory; ‘‘ The Library of the 
United States,’’ by Ainsworth R. Spofford, Libra- 
rian of Congress, and ‘‘The Matter With the 
Small Farmer,’’ by Prof. R. Means Davis, of the 
College of South Carolina. Price, $5.00 a year; 
single copies, 50 cents. New York: The Forum 
Pablishing Co., Union Square. 


— Scribner's Magazine for November has for its 
frontispiece a very fine portrait of Victor Hugo. 
Henry James furnishes the seventh article in the 


series ‘‘Great Streets of the World,’’ His theme is 
‘*The Grand Canal.”’ There are fine drawings 
by Alexander Zezzos, engraved by eminent artiste. 
Franklin MacVeagh discusses ‘‘ Chicago’s Part in 
the World’s Fair.’’ Octave Uzanne furnishes 
‘* Conversations and Opinions of Victor Hugo,’’ 
from unpublished papers found at Gaernsey, with 
reproductions of contemporary prints and drawings 
and photographs. ‘‘ Racing in Anstralia,’’ is de- 
scribed by Sidney Dickinson, with excellent illus- 
trations. Blise Perry concludes the ‘‘ Salem Kitt- 
redge Theologue: His Secular Excursion,”’ Part 
II. W. C. Brownell bas the third paper on French 
Art Topics, — ‘* Realistic Painting.’”? Octave 
Thanet continues ‘‘The Stories of a Western 
Town,’’ illustrated by A. B. Frost. Kirk Munroe 
describes and illustrates ‘‘ Sponges and Spongers 
of the Florida Reefs.’”” The poems are by Thomas 
Nelson Page, Edith Wharton, and others. In the 
Point of View Department are discussed ‘ Incli- 
nations and Character,’’ ‘* Certain New Inatincts,’’ 
and ‘‘ Pessimism in Literature.’’ The December 
number will present many artistic attractions, not 
the least of which will be the colored frontispiece, 
a novelty in magazine illustration. Every article 
will be complete in this number. The cover as 
usual will be ornamented by a special design. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Subscrip- 
tion, $3.00 a year.. 


— Everybody interested in the ‘ inexpressible 
conflict,” whose storm center has been Andover 
Theological Seminary, will wish to see the October 


number of the Andover Review. The three lead- 
ing articles are on ‘* University Settlement,”’ 
‘*The Poetry of Donne,’’ and ‘‘ Adaptation versus 
Uniformity in Sunday-School.’’ There are notes 
from England and book reviews. The editorial 
articles are of unusnal interest. The subjects 
treated are: Divinity of Christ,’ V.; 
‘*The Divine Haman Personality’; ‘‘A Notable 
Council ’’ ; ‘‘ The Ordination of the Andover Group 
in Maine’; ‘The Dismissal of the Andover 
Case’’; “ The Decision of the Board of Visitors,’’ 
ete. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. $4.00 
per annum ; single copies, 35 cents. 


— The November Overiand Monthly will contain 
an article by Milicent W. Shinn on the “‘ Lick As- 


tronomical Department of the University of Cali- 
fornia,’’ a second paper in the university series so 
well received last month. It is also elaborately 
illustrated with fine views on Mount Hamilton, and 
photographs taken through the great Lick Tele- 
scope. 


— Mrs. Kate Donglas Wiggin, the author of 
“* The Birds’ Christmas Carol,’’ eto., will furnish 
the leading serial story for the new volume of 
St. Nicholas beginning in November. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 

Cassell’s Family sine for November; terms, 
$1.50a year. New York: Cassell Pub. Co. 

Romance for November; terms, $2.50 ayear. New 
York: Romance Pub. Co. 

The Homiletic Review for November; terms, $3.00 
a ze. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co. 

t. Nicholas for November; terms, $3.00 a year. 

New York: The Century Co. 

The Popular Science Monthly for November; 
terms, $5.00 a year. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

North American Review for November; terms, 
$5.00 a year. New York: 3 East 14th St. 

The Uhautauquan for November; terms, $2.00 a 
year. Meadville, Pa,: Dr, T, L .Flood. 

Shakeepearians for October; terms, $2.00 a year. 
New York: Leonard Scott Pub. Co. 

The Magazine of Poetry for October; terms, $2.00a 
yeet® Buffalo, N. ¥.: Charles Wells Moulton. 

The Forum for November; terms, $500 a year. 
New York: Forum Pub. Co 


The Magazine of Art for November; terms, $3.50 S 


year. New York: Cassell & Co. 

Physical Education for October; terms, $1.00 a 
year. Springfield, Mass. 

The Journal of Speculative Philosophy for Septem- 
ber; terms, $3.00 a year. New York: D, Appleton 

Company. 


WANTED, 


In an Industrial Training School in Idaho. men 
to fill the positions of Carpenter, Blacksmith, and 
Wagon Maker, as teachers. Candidates must have 
been trained in some Polytechnic School. Salary, 
$750 each. Apply at once to 
IRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
. E. Bureau of Ed 
8 Somerset Street. Boston. 


Qeachers’ Agencies. 
Qn 


Established 1855. 
3 East 14th Street, N. ¥. 


Qeachers’ Agencies. 


Still they come, these applications for teachers. We used to expect our work to 
> ease u 
AND and practically rest in October and November, but to day (Oct. $7) we have applications Bey oo any 
“4 ty a Canajoharie, Walton, and Olean, N. Y. Supt. Fox Holden, writing from @lean, says. “In short we 
wan 1S 6 ol er in every ig | STILL am happy to state, is doing for us most excellent work.” She went there 
egal . . 88 » who, Sept. 22, long after school closed. Supt. Michael, of Rome, wrote to us by 
epee . ide ivery on Monday. and said. “ We will take any teacher you send,” and we sent one there. Last week we 


9 

Teachers Agency 

OF RELIABL 

iment can and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 

mmen 

and renting of school property. — ae 

Best references turnished. 


E. MIRIAM OOYRIE 
150 FivrH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Publishers. 
Boston Foreign Book Store. 


Agency for the Publications of Henry Holt & Co., 
Wm. R. Jenkins, E. Steiger & toe MD. Berlitz & 
Co., New York ; Hachette & Oo., London; Dr. L. 
Sauveur ; &c., &c. 
Rich stock of Imported and American Books ta 
the Foes and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- 
lication. 
Importer, Publisher. and Foreign Bookseller 
’ ° ’ 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


F you want FRENCH BOOKS of any 

description,—School Books, Standard Books, 
Novels, &c ,—send to William BR. Jenkins, 
Publisher and Importer of French Books, 858 
and 853 Sixth Avenue, New Nerk. Cat- 
alogues on application. Importations promptly 
made. 


Christopher Sower Co., Philada 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Blandard Arith, Course, Separating | Mental and 

2. Union Arith. Course, Combining } Written, 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and T mnometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. cow 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO, 721, 


Andersen’s Histories and Hist’] Readers. 
Thomsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra. 
Keetel’s French Course. 
Reed’s Werd Lessons. 
Beed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. 
Kellogg’s Rheteric, and Literature. 
Hutchisen’s Physiclegy and Hygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 6 Somerset St., Boston. 


THE EMPIRE , A Complete History of Britain 
s and the British People. Beau- 
tifully illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 560 pp. » $1.25. 
“A delightful yinwe. A marvelous specimen of com. 
yet complete adapted in every particular 
class-room use. A more inviting book one cannot con. 
and of excellent quality.”—Jour. of Education. 
For sale at ali bookstores, or will be matled upon 
receipt of published price. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 88 KE. 17th St.. New York. 


Imported Photographs 


trom Europe, to illustrate 
Archzology, History, 
Architecture and Art. 

m Egypt 
and Greece, for a 


Send 10 cents in stamps 


Educational Institutions. 


ERMANY, BRAUBACH 


High School for Young jes. 
rate music and singing. Highest references. Terms 
£50, inclusive. Address, FRL. Russk, as above. 


COLLEGES. 


Bostes UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Sch 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


DLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS 
ener. N.H. Address the President, or Prof. 
E. RUGGLEs. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
M for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing, 
For circular 


further culars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corger 


xeter Street, Boston. 
. BARTLETT, ncipal. 


STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
For both sexes. 


At WORORSTER. 
E. H. Russuut, Principal. 


ATE NORMAL 80H00 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 


Miss ELLEN Hype, Principal. 


NOBMAL SOHOOL, BRIDGEWA Mass. 


both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
‘A. BOxDREN, A.M. 


OBMAL Mass. 
San only. 68, 
Principal, D. B. GAR, .D. 
L SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
TATE NORMA 


For Catalogues address 


of methods to the University of North Dakota have sent four teach 
a Le sd , & pretty good salary for a lady. Since Sept. 15 we THEY Co, through the ioflaence of that very 
— ssioner who used to be so opposed to Teachers’ Agencies until he became acquainted with ours, What does 

<5. smean? Only that the usefulness of a trustwort 7 Agency is becoming every day more univer- 
sally acknowledged, and that its usefulness is greatest when the need is most urgent. @ have helped COME. 
as mony schools out of a tight place when teachers were needed at a moment’s notice, and while we can't 
all applications that come to us, we manage to fill a pretty good share of them without making many mistakes. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C. Ww. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. Seek 

are ambitious for advancement rather than those 

L Y cules the past four months have we been filling positions, and daily 
r ve new vacancies come in. any of the best positions in Colleges 

State Normals, Academies, and city schools have been filled by us this geaon. phserse and September 

are two of our best months. Many vacancies are now filled by us on very Short notice, Send for 

Hand-Book. Address C. J. ALBERT, Manager, The School and College Bureau, ELMHURST, ILL. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


sei se & SCOTT, Managers. {10 Tremont Street, Boston. 

6 have secured a large number of desirable positions for experienced teachers who have been success- 
ful in their work, and for inexperienced teachers who have had good training and who have been willing 
to accept comparatively small salaries to begin because of their inexperience. To all such teachers we 
extend an invitation to register with us, as the probabilities of our helping such are so strong as to lead us 
to believe that our business relations would be mutually beneficial. Registration blanks and circulars free. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
OF We oy FOR 100- PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 
8, ve. ‘a Ave., | 371 Main Street, | 12014 So.Spring St. hi 
Boston, Mass. | New York, Chicago, Il, ” Hartford, Conn. | es, Cal. | 3 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Secures good positions for good teachers with good records. We want first-class 
teachers for all grades, and want them now. Send stamp for application-form. 


24 State Street, Albany, N. Y. 


HASTERN THACHERS’ AGENCY, 


E. F. FOSTER. Manager, 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


Tt E U N / 0 N JE A c H E. R AY A G E. N 4 Y Supplies Teachers with positions and 


Schools with first-class Teachers. Charges no emrolimeni fee, but earns commissions. 
Sixteen hundred teachers actually placed by this Agency. Send stamp for blanks. 
W. D. KERR, 44 East 147TH Str., NEw YORK. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


an ine , should 237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
FOR REGISTRATION ; commission only. Business-like | AMERICAN 

No fF E. service. Keeps track of the best Principals, Teachers, or SCHOOL 
Tutors for public or private Schools, Academies, Colleges, 

or Families. Vacancies in variety, — many of the best. Blanks for stamp. BUREAU. 

P. V. HUYSSOON, A.M., 2 West Fourteenth St., New York. Estab. 1885. 


New England Bureau of Hducation, 
3 Somerset St. (Room &), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and pas gotnes a national reputation. We receive calls for 
teachers of every grade, and from every State and Territory acd from abroad. During the administration 
of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of more than $1,000,000, 
yet calls for teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. 


My Dear Dr. Orcutt: NoRWALK, CONN., Sept. 19, 1892. 

Your letter of 17th Sept. is received. You are correct in supposing that I wished 
you to act for me and in my interests, as if you were the head of the school. The time 
was soshort that I could not well do otherwise; and allow me to add that I did so with 
entire confidence in the excellence of your judgment. Your experience has been such that 
I felt perfectly safe in putting the responsibility on you. I believe that there are other 
excellent teachers’ bureaus, but I did not feel like putting a matter of so much importance 
to me wholly in the hands of amy other. If I had insisted on — the candidate or cor- 
responding with him, I might have lost the opportunity to engage the gentleman whom you 
have selected, and been forced to take an inferior teacher. 


I expect Mr. M ’s work will prove your judgment of him correct. His esti- 
mate of himself makes him oneng yee I am weak, and that is what I want. 
ours cordially, E. H. WILson. 


positions or promotion 8 once. No charge to school officers for 


Teachers hould register at 
and circul free. Address or cal! upon 
pon HIRAM ORCUTT, Afanager. 


services rendered. 


Special Trial Trip Offer. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


Four months, from September 1, ’92, to January 1, 93) 


For 50 Cents. 


i RNAL OF EDUCATION to teachers not now taking the 
pa ake, that at the end of the four months they 
will become permanent subscribers. Le. 

Any subscriber sending us five “trial trips” at 50 cts. each will receive six months 
credit on their own subscription to the JouRNAL OF EDUCATION. 
Address SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


J. G. President. 


Subscribe for the Journal of Education Now. 


The new subscriber who sends a ye #’s 
subscription NOW will receive the num- 
bers of the JOURNAL for the balance of 


A) Habit Cured in 10 
OP 1UM a. No ay till cured. 
OR. J, STEPHENS, 


he thirty-sixth, and a year’s 


over 400 pages, (Price, $2.50 a year.) 
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A VALUABLE LIST! 


* APPROVED # 
School ad College Text Books. 


This list includes the leading publications of the firms of CowPeRTHWAIT & Co, and 
E. H. Butter & Co., recently consolidated under the name and style of 


E. H. BUTLER & CO. 


LANGUAGE LESSONS: 


Powell’s How to See. 
Powell’s How to Talk. 
Powell’s Fiow to Write. 


BOOK-KEEPING: 
Mayhew’s Practical Book-keeping. 
Business Standard Book-keeping. 
COPY BOOKS: 


Butiler’s Copy Books. 
Business Standard Copy Books. 


LATIN TEXT-BOOKS: 


Bingham’s Series, McCabe Edition. 
Benton’s Bingham’s Vergil. 


WALL MAPS: 


Butler’s Commercial Map 
Mitchell’s Outline Maps. 


CHARTS: 


Butler’s Series Reading Charts. 
Monroe’s Reading Charts. 
Monroe’s Vocal Cymnastic Charts. 
New American Reading Charts. 
Parker’s Arithmetical Charts. 
Business Standard Writing Charts. 


GEOGRAPHIES: 
Butler’s Geographies. 
Warren’s Geographies. 
Mitchell’s Geographies. 

READERS: 

Monroe’s Readers. | 

Butler’s Series of Readers. 
SPELLERS: 

Monroe’s Speliers. 

New American Spellers. 

ARITHMETICS: 


Hagar’s Arithmetics. 
New American Arithmetics. 


HISTORIES: 


Berard’s History of the U. 8. 
Butler’s History of the U. S. 
Goodrich’s Historical Series. 


ENGLISH GRAMMARS: 


Bingham’s Crammars. 
Creene’s Crammars. 
Smith’s Crammar. 


ETYMOLOGIES: 


Sargent’s School Etymology. 
Scholar’s Companion. 


Correspondence with teachers and school officers is cordially invited, Descriptive Catalogues, Price 
Lists, §c., sent on application to the publishers, 


KE. H. BUTLER & CO., Philadelphia. 


NEW ENGLAND AGENCY, 15 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO., Publishers, 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
School and College Text-Books 
Religious Books, Hymn Books, 
Miscellaneous Books, and 
Reference Books, Maps, Charts, «ec. DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS. 


Common 
Animal Forms. 


Lessons in Zoology. 


By GILMAN. 
Boards. Fully Illustrated. Price, 50 cents. 


This book is the outcome of ten years’ experience in teaching elementary science. It 
embodies the outlines of what the author has found it wise to attempt with children, and is 
offered to the teacher in the hope that it may prove suggestive and helpful. A special 
effort has been made to remove stumbling-blocks by explaining points of structure that are 
to be puzzling, by giving for procuring and handling 
and by providing simple outline drawings that can be quickly copi 
by one who has little artistic talent. 


Sent by mail tpaid 
atte y postpaid on receipt of price. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO.. 3 Somerset St.. Boston, Mass. 


The Journal of Ed in speaking of the IN ONE PIECE. 


INEW JUVENILE BOOKS. 


“Entertaining, instructive and admirably 
adapted to school libraries.” 


Englishman’s Haven. 
By W. J. Gorpon, author of The Captain- 
General,” etc. With 8 full-page Illustra- 


tions. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

The romantic story of a boy’s adventures among 
the Indians and French of Cape Breton, and his ex- 
ploits when the Americans, and afterward the 
English, captured the stronghold of Louisbourg. A 
thrilling tale of our colonial times. 


The Battle of New York. 


By O. SrTopparD, author of 
“Little Smoke,” “Crowded out o’ Cro- 
field,” etc. With 11 Illustrations and 


colored Frontispiece. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
This popular author presents an extraordinary 
page of our history, which is unfamiliar to readers 
of the younger generation. He tells what two boys 
saw and experienced during the great draft riots in 
New York. Side by side with these scenes there are 
some vivid descriptions of a boy’s adventures at the 
battle of Gettysburg. 


Along the Florida Reef. 


By F. Horper, joint author of 
“Elements of Zodlogy. With numerous 


Illustrations. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

A story of camping and fishing adventures in 
company with a naturalist in Florida. The author 
combines entertainment and instruction, and his 
book is filled with illustrations which will be prized 
by, every young reader who has ever visited the 
seashore, or cares for information regarding fishes, 
shells, and the various forms of marine life. 


In the Boyhood of Lincoln. 
A Story of the Black Hawk War and the 
Tunker Schoolmaster. By HEZEKIAH 
BUTTERWORTH, author of “The Zigzag 
Books,” “The Log Schoolhouse on the 
Columbia,” etc. With many Illustrations. 


12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

Mr. Butterworth describes the boyhood of Abra- 
bam Lincoln, and the strange life of the early days 
in the middle West. No boy or girl who wishes to 
understand the earlier life of one of the greatest of 
Americans can ignore this book—a romance founded 
upon fact. 


Hermine’s Triumphs. 
A Story for Girls and Boys, By MADAME 
CoLoms. With 1oo Illustrations. 8vo. 


Cloth, $1.50. 


The popularity of this charming story of French 
home life, which has passed through many editions 
in Paris, has been earned by the sustained interest 
of the narrative, the sympathetic presentation of 
character of, and the wholesomeness of the lessons 
which are suggested. One of the most delightful 
books for girls published in recent years. It is 
bound uniformly with “ Straight On.” 


ey Send for the illustrated holiday number of 
Appletons’ Monthly Bulletin, containing announce- 
ments of important new and forthcoming books. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
1, 3, & 5 Bonp STREET, NEW YORK. 


The Miami Medical College, 
143 Twelfth St., Cincinnati, O , 
desires correspondence with Young Men of 
Good General Education. 

Write for an Announcement and Catalogue. 


Dialogues Speakers. for School, 
and Parlor. Cataiogue free. 
T. $. DENISON, Publisher, Chicaga 


Primers, Manuals, Textbooks, &c. 
BASSINI'S ART OF SINGING. 


Edited by R. StoRR WILLIAMS. A practical text. 
book for the cultivation of the voice. 1t treats the 
subject in a forcible scientific manner. A work of 
great excellence. 9:0; So- 

no complete, ; 
$3.00; Baritone, $3 00. f : 


EMERSON'S VOCAL METHOD. 


By L. O. Emerson. A concise method for voice 
training. The recognized ability of the author en- 
sures the very bestinstruction The method is un- 
usually being free from monotonous 
studies. One of the finest works extant. Two 
editions: (1) Soprano; (2) Contralto, Baritone and 
Bass. h $1 50, postpaid. 


Tenor, 


P 
SCIENCE AND ART OF MUSIC. 


By ROBERT CHALLONER. An excellent and com. 
plete work; including in its scope musical com. 
ition. 305 es, full cloth, gilt lettered. Part 

., 10 chapters; Part [[.. 28 chapters. The book is 
made up throughvut withmarginal notes, which are 
very helpful to the student. Price $1.50, postpaid. 


PETERS’ BURROWES' PIANO PRIMER. 


This edition contains twice as much matter as the 
old edition of J. F. Burrowes: Be sure and ask for 
Peters’ Burrrowes’ Primer. Price, 40 cts , postpaid. 


HOW SHALL | TEACH? 


By Dr. LowgLL Mason’ Explaining Dr. Mason's 
system of i. struction. Price, 38 cents, postpaid. 


PESTALOZZIAN MUSIC TEACHER: or Class 
Instructor in Elementary Music. 


By Dr. LowEtL MAson and THEODORE F. 
ARD. Price. $1.50, postpaid. 


LOBE'S CATECHISM OF MUSIC. 


Price, Boards, 50 cents. Paper, 49 cents, postpaid, 


COMMON SENSE CATECHISM. 


By NICHOLS; 30 cents, postpaid. 


DAY SCHOOL CROWN. 


By CaAs WALKER Ray. Just issued; arudiment- 
ary text book for schools. Price, 20 cents, post. 
paid, or $15 00 per 100 not prepaid. 


LUDDEN’S PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY OF 
MUSICAL TERMS. 
By W. LUDDEN. Price, Boards, $1.00; Cloth, $1.25. 


MOORE’S DICTIONARY OF MUSICAL 
INFORMATION. 


By J. W. Moors. Price, Boards, $1 25; <lo , $1.50, 


KINKEL’S COPY BOOK. 


A method of instruction by co’ ractice. , 
15 cents, postpaid. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-463 Washington Street, Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & 00., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


anyone mentioning 
this periodical 
Arthur Hinds & Company 
Cooper tnstituté, New York. City 
} 


superiority of the Isaac PITMAN system, sa Ne joints on outside to come apart. Fits any 
CHARLES 1. DILLINGHAM & 

718 and 720 Broadway, New York. 


Make a specialty of supplying Public, Private, and School Libraries, and will 
mail postpaid’ ‘to any- address their NEw CATALOGUE oF STANDARD AND 
MiscELLANEOUs Books. Correspondence with book purchasers solicited. 
Any book published in United States sent postpaid on receipt of price. Lib- 
eral discount to teachers and parties ordering quantities. Send trial order. 


‘No other system caters for the school like this one. beok from 32moe te Svo without ttim, 
cua 
“ The Manual of Fhonegegny 40 cents. 
Alphabet and Catalogue mailed free, Ava. Naw Yoax. 
(Successors to Lee, Shepard, & Dillingham,) 
D P 


Shorthand, sooner or later, will have to be taught in 
Price per Prom $1.50 net, postpaid. 
Take Lessons, Metropolitan School of Isaac Pitman ay 
SAAC PITMAN & SONS, East 14th St.. New York, we Books, and 
PUBLISHERS and BOOKSELLERS, 
you know what we can do for you. 


Colored Papers 


PT HERE is more magic in the word Kindergarten this fall. 


list of Games and Toys, the fruitage of thirty years. Write for it. 


CLINTON HALL, Astor PLACE, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Specially for School Use. 
‘“* Patent Machine Hand Made, 


Everybody wants the material. 


We make the “ Parchment,” 


Mailed free. 


” “Dotted Practice,” and “ Practice, No. 20.” 
% _ you will find the quality excellent, and the catalogue shows that 
ur location and experience ought to be of service to you. 


For Teaching Color, both “coated” and “ 
little pamplet “The Bradley Color Scheme,” 


We manufacture it. 


“ Springfield White Sketching,” 
If you send for samples, 
e prices are right. Do not buy till 


engine colored,” are our specialty. Send for the 
and ask us to throw ina sample book of the “ coated” 


papers, unless you feel obli “ 
sample book. Prices and full description of our color outfit in the cule. Matled fee, Meine Colored,” in which, case you will want that kind of a 


We also have a 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Sprinerietp, Mass. 
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